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APPEARANCES. 
BY EDWARD LANCASTER. 


Oh! this leaning over chairs, and conning the same music-book, and entwining of 


voices, and melting away in harmonies! 


“So it appears we are to be fellow- 
travellers,” observed a tall, well-built 
gentleman toa little dapper person- 
ae in a snuff-coloured coat, drab 
small-elothes, and ditto gaiters; as 
they stood side by side under the 
ewes of the Fox and Crown Inn, to 
shelter themselves as well as might be 
from a heavy shower of rain, whilst 
some luggage was being packed on the 
roof of the Whitehaven coach, which 
hal stopped to take up passengers on 
its way through Leicester te London. 

“All appearance, sir; never trust 
to appearances,” returned the little 
dapper man, smartly; “ I’m about to 
travel, it is true, but not in this 
coach,” 

“Indeed !’? remarked the first 
speaker, taking a cigar from between 
his lips. “I thought this was the 
only coach that would pass to-night.” 

“Itis, and it is not,”? said the per- 
son addressed, with a smile. ‘‘ No 
more will pass from, but two or three 
will toWhitehaven; therefore I argue 
that as you are journeying to Lei- 
tester —”* 

_ “Lam not journeying to Leicester,” 
interrupted the tall stranger. 

“You are bound for Melton Mow- 
bray, mayhap?” 

“Precisely so.” 

“Then that confutes my argu- 
ment,” said the little man, giving to 
the word my its due pronunciation and 
‘mphasis, as if it implied a person of 
‘ome consequence. ‘Now I myself 
am going to Whitehaven so soon as I 


‘ve seen my daughter into the coach, 
Nov. 183i. 


The German waltz is nothing to it. 


Washington Irving. 


which will carry her to the same place 
you intend stopping at.”’ 

«Your daughter! Is she old enough 
to travel alone?” asked the stranger, 
with some surprise, as he glanced at 
his new acquaintance, who did not 
seem more than thirty years of age. 

“Alone!” cried the dapper man, 
closing his mouth, shaking his shoul- 
ders, and laughing inwardly till his 
cheeks swelled: ‘she’s eighteen years 
old, man.” 

“Qh! a daughter-in-law, then, I 
should surmise ?”’ 

“Yes,” resumed the little man, 
whose tongue, as if by its own volition, 
ran on for some minutes without ces- 
sation in a brief and rapid history of 
its owner. ‘“‘] married her mother, 
sir, five years back, (though she’s 
dead, poor soul! now,) who was 
widow to Dick Wentworth, a gen- 
tleman farmer of these parts, (mayhap 
you have heard of him: he was re- 
lated to the Wentworths, of Parlut, in 
Lincolnshire.) I was his attorney, 
and managed to oyle the widow while 
reading his will: she, however, ap- 

eared to take no notice, but I, Jeremy 
Lanes, never trust to appearances ; 
so I persevered, and prospered at last. 
I buried her two years ago, and am 
now in full cry after Miss Wilkins, of 
Whitehaven. Determined to try to 
the last. Obliged, though, to leave 
to-night in order to send Elizabeth, 
my daughter-in-law, to meet her 
cousin, Genevieve Byfield, who unex- 
pectedly returns with her mother 


from the Continent to-morrow mora- 
2p 
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ing. Great expectations there! Must 
Be there, 


show them every respect. 
myself, to-morrow.” 

‘Indeed ’ said the tall stranger, 
slightly yawning; ‘ but I perceive 
the coach is ready for starting—I deem 
myself fortunate in having secured an 
inside place this wet night,’’ (he added, 
as he emerged from his place of 
shelter.) ‘The rain pattering on the 
roof will lull me into a comfortable 
nap.” 

‘Elizabeth! Elizabeth, my love!” 
cried Lunnun to a young lady, who 
speedily made her appearance from 
the inn, closely muffled up ia a tra- 
velling cloak. 

The stranger, who had already 
placed his foot upon the steps to the 
coach, drew back, and made way with 
a natural grace and courtesy for the 
young lady to precede him. 

“JT thank you, sir,” said 
Wentworth, timidly, and shrinking as 
the rain fell in torrents upon her 
slender form, “ but I am to travel on 
the roof.” 

**Good God, madam, it is impos- 
sible! you would be drowned were 
you to go outside!” exclaimed the 
stranger, 

“Needs must, for she has no 
choice, sir,’? said Lunnun. “ You 
are aware that places can’t be booked 
here—there being no dependence on 
the number of passengers which the 
coach may contain. “Tis a pity, to 
be sure; yet she must go to meet her 
cousin.” 

“Then I must beg the lady to 
change places with me,” said the 
stranger, in a firm but gentle tone. 

“But you will, in that case, expose 
yourself to the very inconvenience 
from which yeu would so kindly 
shield me,’’ returned Miss Went- 
worth, venturivg a bright glance from 
beneath her hood at the light frock 
coat which the stranger wore, and 
which seemed but an inefficient screen 
from the wet. 

**T am an old traveller, madam, and 
shall not heed it,” replied the stranger, 
respectfully taking her hand, and 
gently forcing her into the vehicle. 

All this passed in a much shorter 
time than has been occupied in nar- 
rating it, amid the ‘ Now, sir, if you 


Al’... 
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please,”’ of the guard, and the re. 
iterations of “* Whoa! gently! Steady 
there!” of the coachman, ~ 

on Sir, lam your most obedient and 
obliged servant for this,” cried Lyp. 
nun. 

“Pshaw! it is not worth a thank,” 
said the stranger, mounting the coach, 

A delay of another minute took 
place, owing to the guard having lef 
a parcel in the house, during which 
Lunnun stepped upon the wheel, and 
asked the gentleman, in an under 
tone, if he knew any thing of the Tre. 
lawney family, formerly of Melton 
Mowbray. 

“T am a Trelawney myself,” was 
the reply. 

“I thought so, from your features,” 
said Lunnun, in a musing tone; and, 
after a moment’s pause, added, * it's 
a celebrated name in English history, 
and flourished before the conquest; 
though it was then pronounced ‘'re- 
leon, and—’’ 

Here he was cut short by the mo- 
tion of the wheel beneath his foot as 
the coach started forwards, which 
caused him to skip from his pereh, 
and, after cutting a very magnilicent 
caper in the air, he alighted amidst 
an adjacent puddle, to the discomit 
of his own person, and the terror of 
half a score ducks therein dabbling, 
who, no doubt, looked upon this mira- 
culous addition to the shower as an 
inauspicious omen. 

The fellow-travellers of Miss Went- 
worth were two gentlemen and an 
elderly lady. The former maintained 
a truly English taciturnity, an ex- 
ample which the latter did not seew 
inclined to imitate; but finding that 
Elizabeth replied not to the observa 
tion which she made concerning her 
being on a visit to a relation afflicted 
with a palaratic stroke, she muttered 
something about the caperice of some 
folks, and resigned herself to the care- 
soothing arms of Morpheus! A‘ 
about two o'clock the coach stopped 
before a large gateway by the roat- 
side, where Miss Wentworth alighted, 
and rung a bell which was suspended 
above it. At the same time Tre- 
lawney left the coach, as it appeare’ 
he, too, had reached his destinatio?. 
Thus were our travellers placed  * 
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Jwilar situation to the lady and 
Yorick at the Remise door—accident 
paving thrown them together. There 
vas a moment’s pause, when Miss 
Wentworth, thinking it a duty incum- 
yept on her tu return thanks for 
she courtesy Which Trelawney had 
sown her, ventured to hope that he 
would experience no serious conse- 
queuces from his exposure to the in- 
clement weather. 

«None whatever, rely upon it,” 
replied the gentleman; “but I fear, 
wadam,” he added, as she was again 
aout to ring, “that your servants 
will be unable to hear the sound of 
the bell, as it is carried in an opposite 
direction by the howling wind.” 

Had Trelawney been able, through 
ihe surrounding darkness, to observe 
Elizabeth’s cheek, he would have 
ven it suffused with blushes, as she 
informed him that she could admit 
herself through a small wicket by the 
‘ide of the gate—a convenience which 
le certainly might have availed her- 

fof in the first instance. He im- 
mediately proffered his assistance in 
supporting her across the lawn which 
fronted the house, and to hold her 
uobrella, as a screen alike from wind 
aud rain. Elizabeth possessed a 
heart that knew no guile itself nor 
suspected it in others, and at once 
passed her arm through Trelawney’s. 

“Will Miss Wentworth acquit me 
of rudeness,” observed the latter, as 
they picked their way along the satu- 
rated path, “if I remark that it is 
ingular her father should entrust so 
young a lady to journey alone, in a 
Mage coach, on such a vight as 
this! 

“Itwas a case of necessity, sir,” 
replied the gentle tones of Elizabeth ; 
“Ihave been on a visit for some days 
past at a friend’s near Whitehaven, as 
my father in-law is unwilling to leave 
ne at home when he is abroad, lest— 
ltst—”—here the young lady coughed, 
wd added—* but being infurmed by 
ui express that sume relations would 
beat Lawn House early this morning, 
' became necessary to send me by 
ite Orst conveyance, to be in readiness 
© meet them—which he could not do 
iuseif from pressure of business at 
Vhitehaven.” 
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‘They had now reached the house, 
the door of which was speedily opened 
by amaid servant, and Elizabeth found 
herself placed in a new dilemma, for, 
as she turned to reiterate her thanks 
to Trelawney, she perceived the wet 
streaming from his apparel, yet maiden 
delicacy would not permit her to ask 
him in. He, however, instantly re- 
lieved her by uttering, emphatically, 
‘Farewell!’ and, departing with 
hasty step, soon became lost in the 
darkness, 

It was about twelve o’clock at noon 
when the expected visitors arrived in 
a postchaise at Lawn House. Eliza- 
beth flew to welcome them, and the 
greetings on cach side were affection- 
ate and sincere, particularly between 
the young ladies, who, having been 
brought up together, entertained a sis- 
terly regard for each other, although 
a wide dissimilarity existed between 
their dispositions and appearance. 
Elizabeth was fair as the lily, slender 
in form, mild in deportment, with 
long flaxen hair, which luxuriated 
in natural curls about her brow 
and neck ; and all her features were 
so perfectly formed, so faultlessly 
beautiful, that the face might have 
wanted expression, had it not been 
for the vivacious blue eyes which 
sparkled bewitchingly there, and im- 
parted to the whole an animation and 
cheerfulness which evidently sprung 
direct from the heart, where mirth, 
innocent and joyous, dwelt without 
alloy. Miss Byfield was taller than 
her cousin, (though a year younger,) 
and, although equally sylph-like in 
form, possessed a certain degree of 
elegance and dignity that added to its 
beauty, while it would have deterior- 
ated from the easy and graceful charm 
which Elizabeth’s boasted. Hercom- 
plexion was dark, and her features 
prominent and speaking; her hair 
like the raven’s wing in colour, and 
like the turtle’s down in silkiness;: 
this she wore in large fashionable 
French curls, that tastefully shaded 
her pure and polished brow. She had 
received the last finish to her educa- 
tion ata convent in France, and the 
doctrines there taught had beew pro- 
ductive of a serious and reflective dis- 
position of mind, which was tempered 
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by calm and contented feelings, and a 
something of natural gaiety inherent 
in her composition. Her reasoning 
powers were strong, and, as her opi- 
nions were never given without ma- 
ture deliberation—not often exercised 
by girls of her age—they consequently 
carried with them a depth of under- 
standing, and a correctness of judg- 
ment, which commanded the admira- 
tion of all who knew her. 

Genevieve Byfield had lost her 
father some years before the time we 
are treating of, who directed, by will, 
that should his widow again marry, 
she should immediately place her 
daughter under the guardianship of 
Mr. Jeremy Lunnun, a person who 
contrived, in spite of his eccentricities, 
to ingratiate himself with most who 
had dealings with him. Mrs. Byfield 
had now left the Continent to obey 
this injunction, being about to bestow 
her hand upon a French marquis, who 
had won her heart—and her purse. 
The girls, therefore, looked forward 
with an almost infantine delight to 
the hours they were to pass together, 
and before half the day had worn to a 
close, had formed plans which would 
have taken week® to execute, and 
talked over, almost in a minute, those 
little delightful adventures of child- 
hood which had occupied years of 
their early spring. 

The remainder of the day, as also 
the one following, continued gloomy 
and showery; the fair cousins were, 
consequently, constrained to remain 
beneath their own roof; but the 
morning of the day after burst upon 
them like an illuminated scene at the 
termination of a dark walk. All was 
bright and exhilarating. The sun 
shone with Italian brilliancy, and 
awoke into beauty and life the still 
wet fave of Nature, which seemed to 
smile upon the god who thus chased 
away her tears. Such a scene formed 
a powerful inducement to tempt the 
young ladies abroad, and with youth- 
ful eagerness they prepared to prose- 
cute their walk across the country. 
Lawn House was situated on the road- 
side, about midway between Melton 
Mowbray and “ Leicester town,” and 
it was towards the former place that 
they bent their footsteps. 
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“ Really,” exclaimed Elizabeth, 9s 
she proceeded arm-in-arm with Gene. 
vieve, “‘ were I inclined to indulge in 
similies, I might compare the present 
scene to many fashionable ladies, who 
will one day be dull and unlovely in 
their appearance, and the next come 
blazing forth in all those charms of 
beauty and ornament which enable 
them to please and to captivate.” 

‘*Or rather, my dear Eliza,” saig 
Miss Byfield, ** liken it to the influence 
of education upon the vulgar mind; 
making that, which was before dark 
and unseemly, not only refined bu 
charming. However, in either case 
the metaphor is far-fetched.” 

“Be that as it may,” cried Miss 
Wentworth, laughing, “ your's is by 
no means tenable; for the human 
mind, in either exalted or humble life, 
is equally delightful to the contempla- 
tive eye, and possesses the same es 
sence in each sphere—the one boast- 
ing the charm of refinement, and the 
other the still more delightful one of 
simplicity.” 

**So say your romance writers, coz; 
but remember that the very simplicity 
which you so much admire is nothing 
more than a veil thrown over igno- 
rance. It is education which teaches 
us to know ourselves and others; and, 
believe me, nothing recommends itself 
more than a cultivated understanding, 
which, however powerful it may ori 
ginally be in its rude state, acquires 4 
greater, and a far more engaging 
force, when enriched with the arga- 
ments of learning and _ reflection. 
Does not the breeze which waits 
hither the perfume of yon briar affect 
the senses more pleasingly than that 
which flew across the stagnant pool 
we passed a minute since? Yet both 
possess the same essence, as you teri 
it, and were called into existence by 
the same convulsion in the air from 
which they commonly sprung.” 

“You are a casuist, Genevieve, 
observed Elizabeth, gaily ; ‘‘1 must 
borrow a leaf from Loci:e and Bayley 
ere I venture to argue with you.” 

“A fine morning, young women, 
interrupted a rough voice directly be- 
hind the ladies, who, drawing down 
their veils, quickened their pace ™ 
some alarin, not daring to look round. 
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#Stop! not so fast!’ exclaimed a 
nan, starting forward, and obstruct- 
ng the footpath. *Didn’t you hear 


ne speak? Its a fine morning, I 


? 
it Heaven’s name, what would 
wu2” cried Miss Wentworth, timidly, 
‘s she shrunk back, and glanced, with 
garful eye, upon the man, who was 
ad like a sailor, and wore large, but 
widently false, mustaches. 

“Nothing particular,” replied the 
flow; “only being ignorant of the 
time, | wish to borrow your watch, 
padam.”” 

«Do you intend to rob us ?”’ cried 
Miss Byfield, with trepidation. 

“Fie, madam! I said borrow,” re- 
med the man, insolently seizing 
jer veil, and snatching it from her 
bonuet. 

At this moment some one in an ad- 
incent meadow cried, “‘ Hold, ruffian!”’ 
with a voice that made its hearers 
dart, and instantly afterwards bounded 
aross the intervening hedge, and 
rapidly advanced to the trio; the 
robber waited not his approach, but 
ook to his heels and fled at the top of 
his speed. 

“| trust the scoundrel has not hurt 
you, ladies?” said the gentleman who 
hal so fortunately arrived upon the 
wene, and in ome Elizabeth im- 
neliately recognized Mr. Trelaw- 
nev. 

“No more than the fright has occa- 
ined,” replied Elizabeth, blushing, 
she knew not why ; ‘¢ and I have again 
lwexpress my obligations to one who 
seems so ready to aid the unprotected 
every variety of distress.” 

_“A sweet duty, which ever bears 
sown reward, Miss Wentworth,” 
wid Trelawney, in that grave, yet 
bland tone, which Elizabeth had no- 
lied as so impressive; and as he 
raised his head after the graceful 
ww which accompanied his words, 
te fixed his dark, piercing eyes, with 
steadfast and somewhat embarrassing 
se, upon our heroine, as if surprised 
uid pleased at the innocence and 
beauty which he saw depicted upon 

& countenance. 

This action, though it lasted but a 
“oment, gave the ladies an oppor- 
‘unity of observing the appearance of 
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the stranger. He was tall, being 
nearly six feet high, and elegantly 
formed; a noble yet stern cast sat 
upon his features, the complexion of 
which was a clear olive; an eye “like 
Mars’, born to threaten and com- 
mand,” was softened by long jet-black 
lashes, and surmounted by eyebrows 
that for slenderness and beauty of 
curve might have graced a woman’s 
brow. His hair was of the Markest 
brown, and worn thinned and’ short- 
ened at the temples. His dress was 
green, and cut in a military fashion. 
A foraging cap, and gold-invunted 
fowling-piece, will finish the deserip- 
tion. Miss Wentworth was again 
about to speak, when a loud cry pre- 
vented her, accompanied with the ex- 
clamation of ** This will never do—we 
must have no sharers in the exploit.’’ 
The party turned round, and beheld 
two men, (one of whom was the re- 
cently discomfited robber,) armed with 
bludgeons, and advancing at a rapid 
rate. ‘Trelawney flew to meet them, 
and, with a well-aimed blow, felled 
the foremost with the butt-end of his 
gun. The other, on perceiving this, 
— short, turned upon his heel, 
and plunged into™a neighbouring 
copse, followed by Trelawney, who 
was, in his turn, pursued by the man 
whom he had treated so unceremo- 
niously a moment before. 

Agitated and alarmed, the maidens 
shrunk close to each other; when a 
fresh cause of terror appeared. This 
was a swarthy, stout man on horse- 
back, who, with loud shouts, galloped 
up; again, however, Trelawney “‘ ad- 
vanced to the rescue,” and, seizing 
the bridle, suddenly dismounted this 
new comer; the horse loosed itself, 
with a violent plunge, from our hero’s 
gripe, and, with a contemptuous 
snort, cantered off, dragging his mas- 
ter, whose foot was entangled in the 
stirrup, after him. 

“There, my fine fellow, how like 
you that?” cried Trelawney, laughing. 
“*Egad, if ever I did a thing more’ 
neatly in my life!” 

Here his eye met the fair pedes- 
trians, and, instantly relapsing into 
somewhat of his former gravity, he 
stepped up and apologized for his ill- 
timed mirth, he not being aware, he 
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said, of their immediate vicinity at 
the time. 

‘* Pray, sir, offer no excuses,” said 
Miss Byfield, *‘ but rather allow us to 
congratulate you on your success 
against such formidable odds.” 

“Odds! odds’ life, I was even with 
the rascal at all events,”’ said Trelaw- 
ney. 

Elizabeth felt surprised at this 
light strain from one whom she had 
imagined to be of a rather gloomy 
disposition than otherwise, and hesi- 
tated a little as she renewed her 
thanks for his timely assistance. 

* Really, madam, | must run away 
if you overwhelm me thus,” he ex- 
claimed ; ‘“‘and see, here you stand 
Shaking with fear, and | ungallant 
enough not to offer you my arm; pray, 
ladies, use no ceremony, but allow 
me to conduct you home.” 

With the ready confidence of inno- 
cence, Miss Wentworth at once passed 
her arm through his, but Genevieve, 
with rather a distrustful look, endea- 
voured to decline, saying, in a hesi- 
tating tone, that they had not far to go. 

“©Qh! this gentleman is no stranger 
to the distance, coz,’’ said Elizabeth, 
‘for he has onc@ before done me the 
honour of conducting me in safety to 
Lawn House.” 

At this speech Trelawney started 
back with a sudden movement, and, 
withdrawing his arm, gazed in evident 
astonishment at Elizabeth, whilst a 
laugh seemed trembling upon his 
lip as if anxious to escape: he, how- 
ever, instantly resumed his former 
situation, and extending his other arm 
towards Genevieve, said, with all that 
suavity which before had pervaded his 
tone and manner, “ You hear what 
your fair friend says, madam ; pray, 
then, be not so cruel as to refuse my 
assistance, for it is not impossible but 
what the dogs may again attack you.’’ 
This was enough for Miss Byfield, and 
without further ceremony she touk the 
proffered arin. 

During the walk Trelawney launched 
into a gay and animated conversation, 
very different from the style he had 
previously assumed. It consisted of 
pointed yet playful animadversions 
upon society and its characteristics, 
interspersed with anecdotes in support 
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and elucidation of his opinions. Some 
of these were interesting and melay. 
choly; others light aud humorous, 
and as he capriciously wandered 
“from grave to gay, from lively t 
severe,” the hearts of his fair auditors 
insensibly followed, as though spell. 
bound to the words. Miss Byfield, 
in particular, was attracted by his 
polished language; but, with that 
prudence which formed a distinguish. 
ing feature in her character, she noted 
everv syllable he uttered with the 
cautious care of one who examines a 
coin which he suspects to be a coun 
terfeit ; but no—the metal of Trelaw. 
ney’s sentiments, as he dilated upon 
his subject, sounded and sparkled in 
token of its being sterling gold! The 
refined and elegant girl was, there. 
fore, satisfied that it was to an equal, 
if not a superior, to whom she lis 
tened; and suddenly, though inses- 
sibly, her warm heart made a transit 
from her own bosom into his. The 
walk home appeared to be much 
shortened by Trelawney’s entertaining 
conversation, and when the laiies 
had arrived at the door of Lawa 
House, they secretly wished the dis- 
tance had heen double. 

“By my life,’ said our hero, 
taking a hand of each as he prepared 
to depart, “1 wish that robbers were 
more nuwmerous.”’ 

“And wherefore, may I ask?” said 
Genevieve. 

** Because, madam, in that case you 
might daily stand a chance of being 
molested, and I, by each time coming 
to your rescue, would be fortunate 
enough to have a diurnal repetition of 
the last half hour’s happiness.” 

Poor Miss Byfield was completely 
at a loss for a reply to this flattering 
remark, and stood blushing and sta- 
mering, when, to relieve her coult- 
sion, Mr. Lunnun, mounted upon 4 
little grey mare, galloped up to the 
door. 

“Ah, girls!’ he exclaimed, as he 
dismounted, ‘‘ glad to see you. What! 
and Mr. Trelawney, too ?”’ 

* Yes, sir; he has just rendered us 
a most essential service by affording 
us his safe protection agaist oe 
assault of robbers,” was Elizabetss 
rejoinder. 
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«Eh! robbers in broad daylight? 
Pooh; ali appearance, my lowe: 
never trust to appearances. . 

«faith, sir,” said Trelawney, 
rather eagerly, “I saw them myself ; 
ud could show you @ bruise or two 
iy make good my words.” 

«Then that confutes my argu- 
nent,” said Lunnun. ‘ However, 


pray walk in; our conference the 


gther evening was broken upon rather 
gidenly, (confound all ducks and 
suidles say I,) and I wish to have 
me chat with you.” 

Trelawney bowed, and at once fol- 
owed; but there sat an expression of 
perplexity upon his features which, 
had it been observed, would have 
eeated surprise. On entering the 
house, Lunnun bustled about with an 
air of importance, and made fifty in- 
quiries in a breath without awaiting a 
reply to any. At length he settled 
himself in his easy chair, and ordered 
aluncheon to be prepared, declaring, 
at the same time, that he cared not 
what they gave him, ‘as he had a 
most adventurous appetite!’ Ac- 
cordingly the tray was brought with a 
cold fowl and a variety of grateful 
cceteras. Of this Trelawney was 
invited to partake, but he declined, 
and so Mr. Lunnun, sans ceremonie, 
sated himself solus. Meantime our 
hero zealously exerted himself to 
detain the ladies in the apartment, 
ad recommenced the conversation 
which had been suspended at the ter- 
wination of their walk. Lunnun, not- 
withstanding the important task in 
which he was engaged, occasionally 
tirewin aremark, or asked a question, 
which he greatly contributed to 
lengthen Trelawney’s stay. ‘“ You 
hve travelled, I perceive,’ he ob- 
ered, during a short pause. 

“Not much,” returned Trelawney ; 
“nyrambles have been chiefly con- 
tne! to the Archipelago.”’ 

“I don’t much wonder at your not 
wong further then. The famous 
itauties of Greece are enough to cure 
ay man of truantism.’’ 

“l'faith, I cannot agree with you 
ilere, sir. The men are certainly 
nolels of masculine grace and beauty. 

tas for the women,’’ continued 
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Trelawney, turning to Miss Byfield, 
“vive me an English fair, in prefer- 
ence to Helen of Troy herself.” 

**Spoken like a man of gallantry,” 
said Lunnun, with a comical expres- 
sion of the eye. ‘* But a truce with 
compliments; I have a more serious 
subject at heart. May I ask from 
what branch of the Trelawney’s you 
are descended?” 

Trelawney paused, and seemed stag- 
gere(l by the question which was so 
unexpectedly put: he, however, after 
a moment’s hesitation, replied—* I 
am descended from the late Sir Row- 
land Trelawney.” 

At these words Lunnun dropped his 
knife and fork as if they had been red 
hot, and thrusting back his chair, half 
raised himself upon his elbows, and 
stared with all his might and main. 
** Son to Sir Rowland!” he at length 
exclaimed. ‘*Pooh! Sir Rowland’s 
son was shot at one of the Ionian 
islands, during the struggle of the 
Greeks with Turkey !” 

‘‘However that may be, he now 
stands before you!” rejoined Trelaw- 
ney. 

‘This may be all appearance, and 
I never trust to app@arances ; but if 
you can bring proofs in support of 
your allegation, (to use a newspaper 
phrase,) you may hear of something to 
your advantage.” 

‘We are in the presence of ladies, 
sir,” said Trelawney, warmly, “ other- 
wise I might call you to account for 
thus doubting the word of a ‘Trelaw- 
ney. Besides, I would ask what 
benefit I can possibly derive by pro- 
ducing the required evidence, when I 
well know that my father’s entire pro- 
perty has devolved, by will, upon his 
nephew, Mr. Atherstone ?” 

‘*All ap— But no matter,” said 
Lunnun, checking himself. ‘* Please 
to walk with me into the library, and 
I will converse with you.” 

Trelawney obeyed, and, on seating 
himself in the sanctum of his trim and 
dapper host, learned, with surprise, 
that Lunnun was his late father’s 
solicitor and agent, and the very 
person whom he had been in search of 
since his arrival in England. 


‘*And may Lask why you left Eng- 
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land? Your explicit reply is all I 
require to establish your identity,” 
said Lunnun. 

Trelawney, in answer, related that 
in consequence of a few boyish irre- 
gularities, heightened by the calum- 
nies and misrepresentations of his 
cousin, Mr. Atherstone, Sir Rowland 
Trelawney, in a moment of passion, 
banished him from home. ‘Since 
then,’’ he continued, ‘“‘I have wan- 
dered from place to place like an un- 
quiet spirit. I have taken up arms 
for the Greeks, shed my blood in the 
sacred cause of liberty; still I have 
felt a loneliness at my heart. My 
eyes were turned towards England; I 
wrote letter after letter, petition after 
petition, to be recalled, without re- 
ceiving a single reply until my return 
to Athens, when I found a letter, 
which, I now recollect, bore your sig- 
nature, informing me of the death of 
my father. 1 immediately returned to 
this country, but judge of my surprise 
when I learnt of Mr. Atherstone’s 
accession to my fair estates. Yet, if 
I deem aright, foul play has been 
used.” 

“‘Mayhap you suspect me? No 
matter. Ill shortly bring incon- 
testable proofs that I am incapable of 
such flagitious conduct. In the in- 
terim, rest assured that Mr. Ather- 
stone is by no means your friend, for 
he was perpetually earwigging poor 
Sir Rowland. Don’t bite your lips 
now. I will supply you with means 
of revenge, as I am entirely satisfied 
with regard to your identity. Indeed 
1 little doubted it at first, but I thought 
it best to put off any disclosure of my 
plans until J had carefully considered 
them.” 

Much conversation now ensued. 
Trelawney wished to be let into the 
secret of Lunnun’s plan, but the latter, 
assuming a mysterious tone and man- 
ner, requested him to wait till the fol- 
lowing day. Trelawney mused for a 
short time, and then smiling, as if 
some pleasing idea had crossed him, 
exclaimed, ‘I will await your plea- 
sure ; so until to-morrow farewell.’’ 

On the succeeding day our hero was 
early at Lawn House, according to 
appointinent, and on being shown into 
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the parlour he greeted the fair 
cousins, but in a manner altogether 
at variance with the gaiety which 
had sat upon him at their last jater. 
view. He was grave, but mild and 
engaging ; and the inquiries which je 
made concerning Elizabeth’s health 


ing to the recent occurrences. 

“* Perhaps you acted wisely; yet, as 
I passed the meadow, I almost expect 
ed to have seen your light form cros 
ing it.” 

** You have marked the spot then 
sir,” said Mrs. Byfield, who was pr. 
sent, and to whom Trelawney had bee 
introduced. 

‘Ave, madam,”’ said Trelawney, 
without noticing the arch look with 
which her words were spoken, “Na 
ture painted the landscape on oy 
heart, and I shall bear it with met 


goddess whom he had named. 

she observed it not, and only replied 
by saying, that she should never again 
pass the place without trepidation, 
After some further conversation, Tre 
lawney inguired if Mr. Lunanun was 
aware that he was in the house, when, 
to his dismay, Mrs. Byfield informed 
him that her brother had departed 
from home early in the morning, aud 
would not return before the next day 
The following day arrived, and with it 
our hero—but net Lunnun. Letters 
were received by Mrs. Byfield, bidéing 
her expect him daily, but a fortnight 
passed away, and still was he alisenl. 
‘Trelawney grew suspicious at this de 
lay, yet he was far from displeased # 
it, as, under colour of making inquire 
respecting the attorney, he daily vis" 
ed the place, and generally spent som 
hours in the ladies’ society, whic! he 
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yas permitted to do with security, as 
\irs. Byfield was mostly present to 
yard the Hesperian fruit. Gradually 
these visits were extended until the 
shades of evening closed upon the day, 
ad then would the maidens, at his 
request, blend the melody of their 
jylcet voices to that of the piano, or 
jarp: sometimes, too, he would join 
sis rich mellow tones to their sweet 
ad thrilling notes, and a passer-by 
might have fancied that the sounds he 
heard were the united out-pourings of 
a fute and bugle. Never, perhaps, 
were hours whiled away more happily, 
or by three more happy beings. Miss 
Wentworth was the Euphrosyne of the 
party, and Genevieve the Minerva, 
whilst Trelawney alternately reflected 
the qualities of each—now light and 
playful, at another time grave and 
philosophical. He seemed the child of 
waywardness, and his heart, like a 
mirror, appeared capable of receiv- 
ing the image of whichever of the 
cousins chanced to be nearest him. 
Atone time would the unaffected inno- 
cence Of Elizabeth enchant his every 
sense; then was he serious, yet affa- 
ble—dignified, yet courteous. At an- 
other time Genevieve engrossed all his 
faculties. Then would his lively sallies, 
his fund of anecdote, his inexhaustible 
store of remark, arouse to the utmost 
the interest of his hearers, and so rivet 
their attention that hours flew as un- 
heeded by as moments to a lover at 
his betrothed one’s feet. It has been 
remarked that a light heart loves best 
the gravity which tempers its mirth : 
whilst the less cheerfully-toned mind 
tights in that gaiety which tends to 
disperse her gloom. The youthful 
cousins established this fact, as it is 
dservable that Miss Byfield affected 
Trelawney most when he appeared in 
wiles, and Miss Wentworth when he 
was otherwise. However—to reveal 
what isno doubt already guessed—in 
all times and moods he was beloved by 
both. 
The existence of this passion was 
tevertheless unsuspected by the beings 
Who felt its sway—but their every 
wtion betrayed it to him who had 
ispired it, and he seemed as anxious 
cultivate the affections of each, as 
vould a florist to mature the beauties 
Nov. 1831. 
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of a tulip and a rose. Yet was no 
jealous feeling aroused, for our he- 
roines seemed to consider Trelawney 
in his different humours as different 
beings, and scarcely suffered a thought 
of his fickleness to disturb them. 

One day, when he was in his live- 
liest mood—by turns chatting with 
the laughing Elizabeth, or listening to 
the silver tones of her grave cousin— 
Mrs. Byfield asked him if he intended 
to patronize the ball which was shortly 
to be held at Melton Mowbray. 

**T really cannot tell, madam; for, 
to confess the truth, I was ignorant 
that any such important event was 
about to occur,” replied Trelawney. 

** Indeed !”? returned the lady; 
‘then, to dispel your ignorance, I 
must inform you that a school for 
orphan girls is projected, and this ball 
is adopted as a first step towards rais- 
ing funds.” 

“Then I will be there—in charity’s 
cause I am an enthusiast ; and I hope, 
ladies,” added Trelawney, “ that you 
are retained in the same suit.” 

‘* We certainly are,” replied Miss 
Byfield. 

“Then | will be intrusive enough 
to request that I may act as your 
chaperon,” returned our gallant hero. 
The ladies accepted his services with- 
out hesitation, and on the appointed 
evening the party set off in high spirits 
to the scene of amusement. Nothing 
connected with our narrative occurred 
until late in the evening, when, as 
Trelawney was leading his fair charges 
to a seat, a young man, fashionably 
attired, stepped forward, and, abruptly 
seizing MissWentworth’s hand, begged 
that she would be his partner in the 
next dance, adding, that he had long 
sought an opportunity of again behold- 
ing her, and was resolved not to miss 
the one now afforded. As he spoke, 
Trelawney fixed his dark eye full of 
fire upon him, and, after suffering him 
to conclude, said in a low tone, *‘ You 
had better depart from hence, sir; 
you are known.” 

*““ Known, sir!’’ echoed the in- 
truder, “I know that—none better in 
the county—I should like to know 
you, sir!” The loud and boastfal 
tone in which this was spoken, at- 
tracted a portion of the company te 
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the spot, who eagerly demanded what 
was the matter. 

‘Quite sufficient to excite the in- 
dignation of all present :—a common 
robber has been admitted into this 
assembly!’? exclaimed Trelawney. 

““Who is he? where is he?” re- 
sounded immediately through the room. 

** Here!” cried Trelawney, grasping 
the stranger powerfully by the collar. 

‘Good Heaven! you are surely 
under some strange mistake. That is 
Mr. Atherstone, your relative,” ex- 
claimed Elizabeth, in an alarmed tone. 

“It is impossible—this is the man 
whom I threw from his horse not a 
month since, when he was about to 
commit a highway robbery,” cried 
Trelawney, still retaining his hold. 
The person, however, by a vigorous 
effort, succeeded in releasing himself, 
whilst several of the party assured 
Trelawney that Miss Wentworth was 
right. ‘* Then Mr. Atherstone, if it be 
he, is a scoundrel!’ interrupted our 
hero, unable to master his passion, on 
discovering that its object was he 
whom of all men he most hated. 
Words ran high, and eventually the 


incensed pair quitted the room, fol- 


lowed by most of the gentlemen. All 
was now confusion and alarm—the 
ladies crowded together in anxious 
suspense—questions were asked with- 
out a reply—until, in the midst of 
every thing, the report of pistols was 
heard, and word shortly afterwards 
brought that Atherstone had fallen 
severely wounded, and that Mr. Tre- 
lawney was taken prisoner. Never 
was scene of pleasure more abruptly 
terminated. Some of the ladies faint- 
ed, others wept, and many joined in 
exclaiming against Trelawney’s hasty 
conduct. In the meantime, Mrs. By- 
field, with her niece and daughter, 
contrived to escape, and returned 
home with feelings of mingled asto- 
nishment, distress, and en, or 

On the following morning the young 
ladies rose, as if by mutual consent, 
at an early hour. The hearts of each 
beat in anxiety to learn Trelawney’s 
fate, and, after a short desultory con- 
versation, they with one accord walked 
into the meadows, although they had 
not done so since their rencontre with 
the robbers. The morning was serene, 
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the holy stillness of Nature was yp; 
terrupted, save by the warbled hen 
of the lark, as he shot upwards ae 
himself in the orb of day. A go 
melancholy sat upon the hearts of the 
cousins, and even the sportive Eliza 
beth sighed as she broke Silence, by 
saying that she thought the goddess 
Nature had put on mourning from the 
gloom which prevailed. 

“Ah! Elizabeth,” said Geneviey 
*‘ that expression tells the state of yoy 
own bosom, through the feelings of 
which you scan the landscape, and jy 
with the naked eye. Too often do we 
look upon Nature, and ery ‘This ; 
fine,’ or, ‘That is unsightly,’ without 
reflecting that the beauties or defect 
most frequently exist in the mediy) 
through which we view them. Wer 
a traveller to entertain me with , 
description of the countries he ha 
traversed, I should endeavour to lean 
the state of his mind at the time be 
witnessed them, ere I gave implicit 
credence to the picture he drew.” 

“I believe you to be correct,” r 
turned Elizabeth; “ for till now | 
always considered the landscape before 
us as beautiful——” here the rustlin 
of a footstep amid the unmown gras 
caused her to raise her eyes, wher 
she beheld—Trelawney. Both ladie 
started with surprise. ‘* Good heaven 
are you at liberty?” was the simul 
neous exclamation. 

“To attend you to the Poles, i 
necessary,” answered Trelawney. 

“Indeed, indeed I am happy « 
hear you say so,” ejaculated Eliz 
beth, with artless energy, her ligh 
and fragile form bent in an attitude 0 
thankfulness, and her blue eyes, it 
each of which trembled a single di 
mond, upturned to heaven. ‘Trelawae 
looked with delighted gaze upon the 
girlish enthusiast, ah trembling| 
taking her hand, he said, in his richest 
tones, * That a seraph like yoursel 
should thus express such anxiety fof 
so worthless a being, thrills my pool 
lone heart with ecstasy.—But what! 
the occasion which at present calls | 
forth, I must own myself wanting ™ 
penetration to discover.” 

Miss Wentworth looked surprised 
and after a moment’s hesitation, ' 
minded him of the circumstances ° 
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the preceding evening. Astonishment 
yas now in turn depicted on Trelaw- 
wey’s face, but suddenly chasing it, 
ie hurriedly said that the magistrates 
waited his attendance, and without 
farther apology left the ladies to re- 
qme their walk alone, and puzzle 
themselves with the mystery of his 
conduct. 

Mr. Atherstone’s wound was not, as 
a frst supposed, in any way danger- 
ws; he was therefore enabled to at- 
wad in person to give his evidence. 
from his statement it appeared that 
wne oficious friend had furnished 
the pistols with which the parties 
fught, and the most strenuous en- 
javours of the gentlemen who were 
present were insufficient to bring about 
areconciliation. 

“So far you are correct,” cried 
Trelawney, “‘ but remember that you, 
ike a coward as you are, fired before 
wy Weapon was even cocked.” 

“In the event of that being proved,” 
observed the magistrate, ‘‘ I can see no 
reason for your further detention.” 

“But I insist upon it,’? shouted 
Atherstone, with fury; ‘‘ he assaulted 
nein the public assembly, and I de- 
wand justice for that.” 

“Calm your passion, sir, and it 
shall be awarded you,’”’ replied the 
magistrate; then turning to our hero, 
be inquired his name. 

“James Trelawney,’’ was the reply. 

“What! my cousin of old?’ cried 
Atherstone, in a tone of exultation and 
urinony, * this joys me.—Now shall 
liriumph over the sneers you bestowed 
on me during boyhood—but that 
Ihave done already by inheriting the 
gold which you coveted, and to render 
wy revenge still more complete, a 
portion of that very property shall be 
‘pended in prosecuting you to the 
lst, for yesternight’s assault.” 

“It’s all appearance, your worship ; 
bever trust to appearances,” exclaimed 
ilittle personage bustling through the 
towd, and who proved to be our old 

eod Lunnun. 

“What is the meaning of this?” 
ake the magistrate. 

“Why, that I intend to confute his 
*"yunents : and to begin with the as- 
‘tlt—he is the assailant. You needn’t 
ow, Mr. Atherstone; I am an at- 
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torney, and don’t care a button for 
black looks. I can bring his own de- 
pendents to prove that some weeks 
ago he had recourse to the mean, hack- 
neyed, worn-out device of bribing them 
to terrify my daughter under the ap- . 
pearance of robbers, that he might 
come up and pretend to save her; 
and had it not been for Mr. Trelaw- 
ney’s bravery the plot would have 
succeeded.” 

‘** But what end was to be answered 
by this trick ?” inquired the justice. 

** Miss Wentworth’s love. He has 
for a long time pestered her with his 
addresses, insomuch that whenever I 
left town I have been obliged to take 
her with me to avoid him, as she abso- 
lutely hates him, and declined from 
the first to listen to his importunities.” 

“Well fellow,” interrupted Ather- 
stone, with ill-disyuised wrath, ‘* this 
is all foreign to the matter, and what 
the deuce has it to do with my pro- 
perty?”’ 

Lunnun, upon this, shrugged his 
shoulders till they shook with laughter. 
At length, when his mirth had sub- 
sided, he exclaimed, “‘I’ll soon con- 
fute that argument.—See,”’ and he 
drew a paper from his breast pocket, 
“here isa will drawn by Sir Rowland 
five days posterior to the one in your 
possession, and the purport of it is 
that the whole of the Trelawney estate, 
real and personal, without the reserva- 
tion of a single shilling, was to be in- 
herited by his son and rightful heir, 
James Trelawney, and only in the 
event of the vague report of his death 
(and that too without issue) being in- 
dubitably and satisfactorily proved to 
be correct, was the property to be 
enjoyed by you. But this is not all, 
Mr. Atherstone. In the last and true 
will Lam left sole executor, and you 
are trustee of the estate until Mr. 
James Trelawney shall appear. You 
will, therefore, have the pleasure, not 
only of yielding up the property to 
the rightful owner, but of refunding, 
out of your own private fortune, all 
such sums as yous may have drawn 
from it during the few months you 
have been in possession. What do 
you think of that, eh? And to add to 
your chagrin,” continued little Lun- 
nun, rubbing his hands with glee, 
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“learn that, insignificant as you are 
pleased to consider me, J was the sole 
eause of all this—it was through my 
representations that old Sir Rowland 
was induced to make this grand altera- 
tion, and restore his wronged son to 
his inheritance by this last act of 
justice.”’ 

*¢ This is a serious affair,” said the 
magistrate, ‘‘and belongs to another 
tribunal. Yet I cannot refrain from 
—s you, Mr. Lunnun, why you 
have kept the matter so longa secret?” 

“ Because I hoped to make a profit- 
able client of Mr. Atherstone, and as 
the property was in reality left to that 
person in the event of Mr. Trelawney’s 
demise without heirs, I thought there 
was no harm in concealment until the 
appearance of the real Simon Pure. 

owever, I have now made amends for 
all faults. I have brought the wit- 
nesses from Whitehaven, and am pre- 
pared to act upon the true document 
with all legal expedition.” 

The shock of Lunnun’s unexpected 
exposé threw Atherstone into a fit, 
and he was obliged to be immediately 
removed. Trelawney was of course 


dismissed, and, after bowing to the 
magistrate, he left the court, accom- 
anied by the eccentric attorney who 


ad proved so serviceable to him. It 
would be impertinent to tire our read- 
ers with a repetition of ‘T'relawney’s 
acknowledgments; suffice it to say, 
that, after expressing his gratitude, he 
implored Lunnun to lay him under a 
yet deeper obligation, by allowing him 
to address Miss Wentworth in the 
language of love. The lawyer, after 
declaring that his daughter-in-law was 
too highly honoured, yielded a willing 
consent, and Trelawney, with a throb- 
bing heart, quickened his pace towards 
Lawn House. On arriving there, 
Lunnun inquired for the ladies, and 
finding that Elizabeth was alone in the 
parlour, he hinted to our hero that he 
was at liberty to visit her. Trelawney 
seemed agitated for a time, but col- 
lecting himself, he bowed, proceeded 
along the passage, and tapped at the 
door which bounded it. A soft voice 
gave permission for entrance—he went 
in—he took Miss Wentworth’s hand— 
his eye beamed, and the hue on his 
cheek freshened—he spoke—each fea- 
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ture bore testimony to his words, 
in an hour he was at Elizabeth’ s fee: _ 
She had consented to be his. 

Trust me, dear reader, -] would 
gladly dwell upon the scene which 
ensued between the lovers—had there 
been one; but, unluckily, no seen 
occurred, as, not a quarter of an hoy 
after his addresses had been accepted, 
Trelawney was seen to ascend a risiy 
ground which lay at the back of tie 
house, and from whence a pathway 
led to a beautiful hermitage which he 
been erected as a retreat from the 
warmth of a summer’s day. The doo 
of the grot was open, and discovered 
to view the elegant form of Miss By. 
field reclining upon a rustic couch, 
She held a pencil in her hand, which 
she listlessly employed in tracing some 
letters upon acard. T, R, E, wer 
already neatly executed when Trelaw. 
ney approached, and she hid the writing 
in her bosom. } 

** Pardon this intrusion, madam,” 
said he, drawing back, “ I thought—[ 
hoped 4 

‘*Pray, sir, offer no apology,” r- 
turned Miss Byfield, rising in some 
confusion, “rather exert your kind. 
ness to relieve my anxiety and sus 
pense with respect to the magistrate’ 
decision upon the unfortunate altercs- 
tion of Jast evening, but——” Here 
she paused, with a blush upon be 
brow,—she had gone too far, and suf 
fered her eyes to reveal more than it 
was possible for her tongue to retrac 
and Trelawney, taking her hand, said 
in his softest tone, “‘ And does Mis 
Byfield—does the sweet Genevieve it 
deed take an interest in the fate of one 
so undeserving of it?—Ah madam 
too, too happy should I be, could} 
for a moment believe such to be pos 
sible.” 

Genevieve’s head drooped, and het 
cheek whitened ;—but she uttered no 
a word, nor did she withdraw the liao 
which Trelawney had taken. Our her 
gazed upon her seraph-like feature 
with an expression of delight, a 
when he again spoke, the music ru 
in so a a strain, that th 
polish of his language itself 
scarcely more attractive. His them 
was Jove, and his words were s0 Wil 
ning, so ardent, so wild and passionalt 
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that ere the agitated girl had time for 
reflection, she suffered the sentence to 
scape her lips—‘ that she loved.” 
Trelawney , caught her to his heart, 
and after impressing one kiss upoa her 
now crimsoned forehead, flew from the 
lace, unable to sustain the delirium 
of joy which fired every fibre of his 
e. 

pre was now alone. She had 
valed her fate for evers and reflection 
busily strayed through the labyrinths 
of futurity to make a note of all the 
obstacles which she might meet with, 
when herself pursued the same track. 
ja the midst of her meditations she 
was startled by the rapid, yet light 
approach of her fair cousin, who, flying 
to her. side, exclaimed, in tones of 
rapture, “ Joy, joy, Genevieve! all 
doubts and fears are now at an end !— 
Joy, joy!” 

“How!” said Miss Byfield, in sur- 
prise, “have you already seen Mr. 
Trelawney ?”” 

“ How apt a guesser you are, coz !”’ 
returned Elizabeth, colouring; ‘‘ but 
w confess the truth, I have—and he 
has made the sweetest confession !”” 


“Qh, the betrayer! he ought to 
have waited a (zttle longer first,” said 
Genevieve, crimsoning in her turn. 

“Not when his promptitude afford- 


edso much happiness. But now, my 
dear, dear cousin—sister I shall call 
you—do pray grant me one favour.” 

“To select you as my bridesmaid, 
I suppose,” interrupted Genevieve, 
smiling. 

“What an odd mistake !” cried the 
laughing, innocent Elizabeth. ‘‘ Trans- 
pose the pronouns, and the version will 
be correct,” 

“ Impossible! for when — when 
Mr. Trelawney makes me_ his—his 
bride—”? 

“ You!” 

“ Me.” 

Need we say that the mystery was 
bow unravelled, and all Trelawney’s 
perfidy laid bare? The deceived ones 
stood for a time motionless ; the dews 
of sadness dimmed the lustre of their 
eyes, but not a word—not a sound es- 
caped their lips. The dreadful, tor- 
ture-wrung resignation of despair, 
quelled all sounds of woe in Elizabeth ; 
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whilst the throbs of wounded pride and 
mortification kept the more dignified 
Genevieve silent. Suddenly their 
glances met, and rekindled life in their 
apparently inanimate forms. ‘ Take 
him to yourself, he shall be yours, Ge- 
nevieve,” cried Elizabeth, with a wild 
burst of sorrow. 

‘* No, no!” exclaimed Miss Byfield, 
“‘he shall mourn over my grave first 
Their anguish could now allow 
no more, they threw themselves into 
each other’s arms, and wept in all the 
bitterest agonies of grief. 

“* Heyday! is this all appearance, or 
are you really crying in earnest ?”’ said 
Lunnun, who now entered upon the 
scene. It was long before he could 
gain a coherent reply ; but when he 
did, and the circumstances which we 
have narrated were unfolded to him, 
his passion knew no bounds, and he 
would have inevitably lost his wits, had 
not the unexpected entrance of Tre- 
lawney afforded a vent for his rage. 
Lunnun greeted our hero with a tor- 
rent of invectives, until his breath was 
completely exhausted, when the 6b- 
ject of his vituperation said, in a calm, 
placid tone, ‘* In Heaven’s name, sir, 
what has thus raised your choler ?” 

“« Zounds, sir, your conduct would) 
put Patience herself in a passion !” ex- 
claimed Lunnun. “ Have you not de- 
coyed and duped these poor trembling 
girls? But pee forth the cham- 
pion of injured innocence, and insist 
upon ample satisfaction.” 

‘* Which I am ready to afford toeach 
of the ladies,” said Trelawney, quietly. 

‘* Impossible, sir,” eemnel Lun- 
nun ; “I tell you it is impossible!” he 
added, with vehemence. 

“It may appearso; but (to quote 
your own oft-repeated remark) you 
should never trust to appearances. I 
again say I will make peace with 
both.” 

** And | again affirm that it is be- 
yond your power—unless, indeed, you 
split yourself in two.” 

“Thus then I confute your argu- 
ment,” said Trelawney ; and stepping 
out of the grotto, he in a moment re- 
turned, leading by the hand as perfect 
a resemblance to himself as though a 
looking-glass was by, and reflected his 


” 
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ownimage. ‘ Allow me, ladies,’”’ he 
said, with a bow, “‘ to introduce my 
twin-brother to your notice.” 

Conceive, fair reader, if possible, 
the surprise of all present, and then 
accompany me to the end of my tale. 
Trelawney explained at full length the 
circumstances that had transpired ; 
but, as brevity is the soul of wit, I 
shall condense his narrative, and re- 
late it in my own words. 

James and Arthur Trelawney were 
the twin-sons of Sir Rowland Trelaw- 
ney ; and hore so close, so astonish- 
ing a likeness to each other, that their 
parents could not distinguish which 
was which (to employ a homely phrase) 
when asunder. The similitude, how- 
ever, extended but little beyond the 
outward man, both were alike brave, 
courteous, and generous; but in the 
first-born these qualities were chasten- 
ed by gravity of demeanour, and in 
Arthur they received an additional 
sparkle from his inherent good flow of 
spirits. The best of us go astray at 
times, and our heroes were not without 
their foibles. These were magnified 
to Sir Rowland by young Atherstone, 


who then formed a part of the family, 
amongst whom he was detested as a 
mean-spirited and cunning mischief- 
maker. The consequences of his mis- 
representations have been already seen ; 
the young men, at the age of seven- 
teen, were exiled from home, and they 


shortly afterwards enlisted in the 
Greek wars. During their stay at 
Athens, Arthur was attacked by an epi- 
demic, then raging, and in one stage 
of the disorder sunk into a state re- 
sembling death, which so alarmed 
James, that he immediately wrote 
word home that his brother was dead. 
Subsequently the complaint took a fa- 
vourable turn, but the vessel contain- 
ing the intelligence of that event was 
lost in its passage home, so that Sir 
Rowland remained in ignorance ; and 
this accounts for his not naming Ar- 
thur in the will which Lunnun per- 
suaded him to make. The baronet, on 
hearing of his son’s supposed death, 
dispatched a letter for the immediate 
return of James ; but which letter was 
intercepted by Atherstone, who, hear- 
ing that his cousin was wounded in a 


rencontre with the Turks, caused itt 
, 0 
be reported that he was killed, 

At length the brothers returned j, 
England, and James (now Sir Jane; 
Trelawney,) encountered Mr, Lunnyp 
as narrated in the commencement of 
our history. It was the young barone 
who first came to the rescue of oy 
heroines, but it was Arthur who say 
them home; and he thought it « 
rare a joke to be mistaken for }j 
brother, that he persuaded James t) 
assist him in carrying on, what he 
conceived, the harmless deception. 
and he offered a wager of fifty gui- 
neas that it was possible to be done 
without a discovery: the latter ae. 
cepted the bet, and fortunate was it 
that the heart of each was not 
given to the same lovely girl; but 
no—James fixed upon Elizabeth, and 
his brother upon her cousin: hence 
the apparent fickleness which the 
girls had so often remarked. 

After this the reader need not be 
told which of the two acted principal 
in the different scenes we bon ides 
scribed. The brothers now approach- 
ed their respective mistresses, and in 
their own hase requested them 
to ratify their former promises in the 
presence of Lunnun. The ladies gave 
their hands in silence, for their amaze- 
ment would not allow them to speak, 
and Sir James Trelawney instantly 
announced his intention of dividing 
his unexpected fortune with his bro- 
ther. 

“‘Nobly done!’’ said Lunnun; “and 
now is one of my grand arguments 
confu—no, confirmed—never trust to 
appearances! Miss Wilkins, of White- 
haven, said she did not like me, but 
that was all appearance, for next week 
we are to be married. The baronet 
here thought I was playing him false; 
that, too, was an appearance, as I 
have recovered him an estate. Mr. 
Atherstone deemed himself possessed 
of a large fortune—all appearance— 
for it belongs to another! Lastly, 
these simple girls fancied they loved 
the same man, when lJo!.a counter 
part steps forth, and says it is all ap- 
pearance! In short, APPEARANCES 
are deceitful—never trust to them.” 
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ALL THINGS VERGE TO AN END. 


An aged pilgrim to his home returns, 
And o’er the desolated prospect mourns— 
Forty long years of absence have consign’d 
To Earth, those whom he sigh’d to leave behind— 
Amid the busy crowd he seeks in vain 
For one known face on which to gaze again !— 
« Where are my friends ?”’ he questions in despair, 
A lone and mournful Echo answers “ Where !”* 
Not e’en the remnants of his cot remain 
To mark the centre of his youthful reign— 
He quits the spot for some poor ruin nigh, 
There in impassion’d misery to die !— 


Say is this Greece? so chang’d—so fallen—so lost!— 
The land of heroes, and the patriot’s boast. 
Where are those warrior forms that erst unfurl’d 
Her conqu’ring standard to th’ alarmed world? 
Look from your thrones on high, and blush to see 
She silent hugs her chain, nor dares be free !— 
Alas! why blush? since all things fade away, 
And Heav’n and Earth must in their turn decay— 
And we—who in this world of care contend— 
Our first existence points but to our end!— 


The rosy Spring averts her blushing face, 
And flies from fervid Summer’s rude embrace— 
All Nature glows beneath his ardent gaze— 
Till mellowing Autumn soothes his fiercer rays, 
She for a season walks her magic round, 
And scatters plenty o’er the teeming ground. 
Stern Winter thund’ring comes, and lo! she dies— 
All Nature shudders at her obsequies !— 
The blasts disrobe the quiv’ring groves, and sweep 
Contending billows o’er the raging deep— 
Exulting Boreas holds his stern career, 
And Desolation rules the wither’d year.— 


Yon moon that makes “ night beautiful,” those stars 
That roll in silence thro’ the liquid spheres 
Must set in darkness, and extinguish’d be 
Our last memorials of mortality! 


England! my country! must you too decay, 
And all your well-earn’d trophies melt away ? 
But not until one general chaos hurl’d 
Above its ruins shall deform the world; , 
And the last ling’ring hour of Time shall tell 
How perfect was your greatness, ere you fell. 


Mortals! if dust must unto dust return, 
And life has nought to teach us but to mourn, 
Let Virtue form you for your blest release, 
Whose ways are pleasantness, whose paths are peace.t 


Wa. M—-, Jun. 





*Icame to the place of my birth and cried, ‘‘ The friends of my youth, where are 
they?” and an Echo answered, “ Where are they ?”’—From an Arabic MS.—See Note 
0“ Pleasures of Memory.” 

t Proverbs, ¢. iii. v. 17. 
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TO FLORENCE. 
BY MRS. CORNWELL BARON WILSON, 


My fair-hair’d girl! what thoughtless glee 
Is thron’d upon thy sunny brow! 
Thy laughing eyes, ’tis joy to see— 
Thy spirit free, and tanreless now! 
Why should I check the fancies wild 
That youth and health have round thee thrown ? 
Why chill thy young heart’s glow, my child, 
And make it cheerless as my own? 


Too soon the ruthless hand of Time 
Its shadow o’er thy path will fling ; 
And Care pass o’er thy sunny prime 
With blighting, or with scorching wing. 
And thou wilt live, to mourn like me, 
The ruin’d hope—the fate unkind ; 
And many a dream of bliss wilt see 
Scatter’d like blossoms in the wind! 
Gay, happy trifler! sport awhile, 
Like the wild insect on the wing, 
That revels in the sunny smile 
And all the joyousness of Spring ! 
Z will not check thy spirit’s glow— 
Z will not chill thy bosom’s mirth ; 
Go! truant! to thy playmates go!— 
Such joy outweighs an empire’s worth! 


SKETCHES FROM LIFE. 
No. VI. 


BY MRS. HOFLAND. 
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THE VILLAGE 


Miss Mirrorp is so decidedly the 
painter, par excellence, of village cha- 
racter and village scenery, that it ap- 
pears almost presumptuous in the less 
gifted to attempt pourtraying that 
which they yet recall with vivid de- 
light to recollection, and hold to be 
worthy of remembrance, on the prin- 
ciple that each man in a country-place 
has a decided individuality about him 
worthy of notice: he is not, by perpe- 
tual friction, rubbed down into a 
smooth shilling, like the inhabitants 
of extended communities. 

On this ground I therefore venture 
into that spot where her happier pen 
has not wandered, and take my stand 
in the churchyard of a populous vil- 
lage in Yorkshire, some five-and- 
twenty years ago, when the march of 
intellect was creeping, not flying, as 


CHURCHYARD. 


at present, when it certainly acts asa 
plane, at once to polish surfaces, and 
remove excrescences, thereby render- 
ing human nature more agreeable, 
but infinitely less amusing,’ than for- 
merly, 

The churchyard in question was 
situated on an elevated ground ; was 
large, commodious, planted round 
with trees, and every way very supe- 
rior to the humble house of prayer tt 
encircled, having a broad pathway, 
well paved, which led to its lowly 
porch. ‘This pathway formed the 
coffee-room, news-room, in short, the 
grand desideratum of oar village—the 

lace of gossipry, where great and 
ittle might enjoy, without blame or 
expense, the privile e heretofore found 
in the barber’s shop and the club 
room, of whispering scandal, hearing 
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or telling news, broaching an opinion, 
or defending one, decrying a sermon, 
examining a political proceeding, or 
making a friendly, perhaps a tender 
injuiry, and receiving, by a simple 
answer, or a Single look, those plea- 
sures which can send home the rustic 
youth to his frugal meal not merely 
contented, but happy. 

We were a numerous, and, I may 
afely say, a very respectable congre- 
ration, for I have never witnessed 
more decorous conduct within the 
walls of any place of worship. It was 
the custom, on leaving the church, 
for the congregation to form them- 
vives into a lane from the porch to 
the churchyard gates, and so remain 
be the weather fine or foul) until the 
minister of the day, and the squire, 
had passed through, which they gene- 
rally did together, since the former 
enstantly dined with the latter. 
During this procession many kind 
words and courteous observances took 
place with the parties in question, 
jut no neighbour addressed another 
in the usual “ hail-fellow well-met” 
fashion, until they were beyond hear- 
ing; nor was it till after the second 
vrvice that the business of conversa- 
tion was freely and fully entered upon, 
ince it was an understood thing that 
at that time the head of the village, 
having parted with his guest, could 
share in their deliberations. 

luse the term minister of the day, 
because our place of worship was a 
chapel dependant on the mother 
church, a cathedral-like building some 
ree miles distant, in the midst of 
‘large manufacturing town. This 
church supported a vicar and three 
perpetual curates, who by turns did 
duty at our humbler place of com- 
wuuion. Two of the curates were very 
ancient men, 
“Who ne'er had chang’d, or wish’d to 

change their place,” 

and were remembered from early 
infaney by every inhabitant of the 
tillage, far the greatest part of 
vhow had, indeed, been christened by 

em. They were both men of 
blameless life and kindly natures, and 
wien long past the ordinary age of 
mat, constantly walked from the 
own to our village, arrayed in full 
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canonicals, bearing on their heads 
huge bushy wigs, (which might 
eclipse the honours of episcopal co- 
vering in these degenerate days,) and 
these were surmounted by small 
cocked hats. They had alike evi- 
dently great pleasure in these country 
excursions, for here they held that 
friendly and pious intercourse with 
their roe and lowly hearers, 
which it is certain they could rarely 
enjoy in their own busy, money-getting 
town. They each loved to linger on 
their way, more especially at even- 
tide, and in hay time, or harvest, when 
they could offer congratulation, or 
condolence, to the farmers of their 
flock. Nevertheless, they were not 
long, for at fourscore man finds * the 
grasshopper a burden,” and though 
followed by many an affectionate 
gvod night, and many a whispered 
‘‘God bless him!” when they were 
beyond hearing, then opened the 
strife of tongues and the powers of 
the village as to its intelligence and 
information. In the first place the 
sermons of the day were regularly 
commented upon, for each preacher 
had his partizan. The young were 
compared with the old, and the whole 
examined in contradistinction to the 
dissenting interest lately established 
in the village. Next, the nature and 
value of religion itself was discussed, 
as forming an awful warning to the 
state of an important person in the 
parish, who, it was whispered, ‘ had 
read bad books till he neither believed 
God nor the devil.’ This remark was 
always made or alluded to in an 
under tone, for the delinquent had 
two promising children who never 
failed in their attendance, and whom 
not one of that rustic company would 
have given pain to, by a single com- 
ment on their wicked sire. This sub« 
ject changed, by degrees, to due con- 
sideration on the state of the country, 
which was then, as now, of pressing 
importance, but might be said to bring 
the matter nearer to men’s business 
and bosoms than even reform, since 
every decent house in our extended 
village furnished at least one volun- 
teer soldier, armed at all points to 
fight, and, if need were, to die for his 
country. Ah! these are sad “ piping 
2F 
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times of peace !”’ how little can be 
done now that is really piquant in that 
dear churchyard, where I have so 
often heard admirals denounced as fit 
only to be hung at the yard-arm, and 
generals sentenced to be shot. 

Well do I remember one of our 
orators deploring the fate of Raleigh 
and Byng, thereby showing the bound- 
less extent of his learning, even whilst 
he passed a sentence (soon to be re- 
tracted) on Howe and Jervis. As in 
all other places of importance we were 
a divided people, being Pittites, and 
Foxites, in point of fact, but the 
former called the latter democrats, 
which stigma was returned by the 
title aristocrats. Happily there were 
amongst us a few moderators, who 
kept each party in abeyance, aud but 
for whose beniguant influence it is 
asserted|, even now, that some of the 
heads of the parish might have been 
stuck on Temple Bar as traitors, on 
the one hand, or a revolution been 
effected of the most tremendous na- 
ture on the other. 

From these premises my reader will 
infer, that as a West India island 
is used to say, * What could poor 


old England do without Barbadoes ?” 
sO ny own dear parish was conscious 
of its own consequence in the country. 


Why not? seeing that numerous 
members of the Corresponding So- 
ciety were scattered amongst us, who 
moved about with all the mystery of 
familiars of the Inquisition, yet with 
that air of fear, not less than suspi- 
cion, which bespoke themselves under 
surveillance. Nothing could exceed 
the diplomatic technicalities of their 
measured information, or the magna- 
nimity with which they braved the 
menaces of their opponents, who, in 
their turn, displayed alike heroism, or 
liberality—we had many great men on 
both sides, that is certain. 

First and foremost let me name the 
bulwark of loyalty, the gallant de- 
fender of church and king, (when they 
had few beside) Mister Wigtown, the 
grocer. If phrenologists have found 
an organ for pomposity, unquestion- 
ably such a one occupies half of his 
head, yet the other half would give 
assurance that the man was no fool, 
and a more benevolent and good- 


tempered neighbour you will not mex 
on asummer’s day. But he was bor 
to be vain and domineering, the cjg. 
racteristic belonged alike to body aug 
soul: you traced it in every muscle: 
it dwelt not only on his features, jy: 
down to his fingers’ ends; for neve 
did they twirl a pyramidal pound of 
brown sugar, without showing tha 
they were conscious of the power 
necessary for wielding a truncheon or 
a sceptre. 

Mr. Wigtown’s form indicated 
strength, and exhibited height an 
bulk sufficient to give weight to \js 
arguments, but these he seldom aj. 
duced, preferring, like many other 
orators, the beautiful simplicity of 
assertion to the slower operations of 
the casnist, though he was not avers 
to the eloquence of the declaimer, and 
the loud, sonorous tone in which he 
uttered his zpse dixit was in admirable 
keeping with his known opinions, As 
it was with him an established maxiu 
that he could not, by possibility, be 
wrong, his mode of settling a dispute, 
by laying his ponderous arms heavily 
on his own counter, drawing up his 
under lip, and, after compressing his 
breath some seconds, pronouncing to 
one of the disputants, “J say you are 
right!’ united the powers of the 
oracle and the disputant—there was 
positively no withstanding it. 

*Tis yet certain there was an arch 
twinkling in the corners of Wigtown's 
eyes, which induced one at times to 
believe that he was laughing at lis 
own presumption; it is certain be 
would have done so at half as much 
of it in any other man. Be that ast 
may, his happy and superabundant 
self-sufficiency never forsook him—it 
his own shop, the vestry, the work- 
house parlour, and eke the churcl- 
vard, he carried the most unbeuding 
back in the country, and although 
uncivil to no human being, he could 
not have been humble to Lord Nel: 
himself, though the hero of his ido 
latry, and exalted by him into supe 
lative fame by the titie of “my ow! 
admiral.” hether serving a pauper 
with a halfpennyworth of ’bacca, 0 
receiving a long order from the squit® 
he alike preserved the same dignil 
condescension of manners and uaben 
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ing erectness of stature. It was not 
merely that which we deem the inde- 
pendence of a Briton, such as warmed 
the heart and probably expanded the 
fame of Robert Burns, when he 
wrote “A man’s a man for a’ that,” 
put evidently included that generous 
rotection which conscious greatness, 
when leagued with pleasure and mu- 
nificence, delights to bestow ;—and of 
his overflowing prosperity and hap- 
piness, could he do ess than impart 
protection and exercise patronage? 

This was purely natural, for in all 
the common concerns of life it ap- 
peared that he was not, as others, 
harassed by the cares, or infected with 
the losses to which business is prone. 
His teas and sugars were the best in 
the kingdom, his raisins and figs un- 
paralleled, and on the subject of soap 
aid candles he laconically observed, 
“! made them myself.’ His house 
(adusty dwelling by the road-side) he 
knew to be the pleasantest in the vil- 
lage, “neither the hall, the grange, 
nor the doctor’s new house being fit 
to compare with it;” every child he 
had was a prodigy of either wit or 
beauty, and he ‘* therefore must give 
their parts the advantage of educa- 
tion.” Truly they were a promising 
rice, and it was a pleasant thing to 
seehim strut forth to church, like a 
varn-door cock in full plumage with 
his chickens around him, the elder of 
whom were now advancing to matu- 
nity, or at least to matrimony. 

There was only one thing in this 
wide world (where so many find cause 
for complaint) of which our glorious 
grocer could not boast—this was of 
“dear Mrs, Wigtown’s health ”—his 
neighbours said, ‘‘neither could he 
boast of her ‘temper, nor even her 
sobriety »—she was a little pale-faced 
June of a woman, rarely seen abroad, 
and when visited, more rarely found in 
good humour. Those who ventured 
oi this step protested, that Mr. Wig- 
town haranguing in the churchyard in 
praise of ‘my king, my hero,” &c. 
protesting his willingness to ‘‘ spend 

S last penny, and shed his last drop 
of blood in ‘their service,” was one 
wan, and Mr. Wigtown in his own 
parlour, where he neither dared to 
‘ut his fire, or sweeten his tea, was 
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another. If such were the truth, how 
kind was the provision of Nature in 
giving the honest man an enlarged 
imagination and noble spirit, whereby, 
with equal facility and felicity, he 
could devote himself to the service of 
his king and country, and render his 
public services a substitute for private 
power. 

Often has he declared that he 
would explore every hole and corner 
in the parish where Buonaparte and 
his emissaries might lurk, that he 
would support the church, and cover 
the Painites with confusion; and al- 
though the sleek scissor-maker as- 
sured us at that very time, *‘ we were 
ruined past redemption, and that the 
French army would eat up both our 
cavalry and infantry at a mouthful,” 
seeing we are all here yet, as capable 
of boasting or bewailing as ever, who 
can say how much of our good for- 
tune was owing to Mr. Wigtown’s 
penetration and activity? 

When most beset by hard words and 
arguments, our good grocer was happy 
in one unfailing assistant, a ruddy 
yeoman, of glib tongue, intelligent 
countenance, far more reading than 
even the exciseman, and a power of 
checking his words, and nodding 
knowingly, that might have fitted him 
for a Delphic oracle. His knowledge 
of government affairs was so extensive, 
many supposed him in actual corre- 
spondence with Lord Melville, espe- 
cially as he never denied his enjoyment 
of that honour. It was, however, 
certain, as he himself assured us, 
‘that he was not a whit less con- 
cerned in the affairs of other cabinets 
than that of Great Britain, and al- 
though he confessed he was to blame 
in that particular, yet he had become 
so entangled in general politics he 
no longer possessed the power of ex- 
tricating himself.” How closely did 
we press around him, when with few 
words, but most significant gestures, 
he revealed to us many particulars of 
the death of Paul of Russia with which 
the newspaper people were wholiy 
unacquainted, at the same time drop- 
ping hints that he had been remotely 
instrumental to it, though much 
against his will, exclaiming, pathe- 
tically, “ But what can a man do when 
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the safety of an immense empire is 
concerned?” 

It may seem surprising to some 
readers how the cultivator of a small 
estate, who lived as his fathers had 
done before him for many a genera- 
tion, should be so conversant with the 
great potentates of Europe, and ad- 
mitted to a share of management in 
those mighty engines which move the 
earth. Beit known unto them that 
Mr. Topper was the father of three 
sons, who, on the strength of as many 
thousands, (their late mother’s por- 
tion) had made a great start in life as 
merchants, and being clever as well 
as enterprising, were constantly visit- 
ing distant countries, and acquainted 
with persons and things in a far dif- 
ferent sphere to ours, and on the ma- 
terials afforded by their letters the 
father (who in his own way was a 
genius) built many a superstructure of 
surpassing wonderment to us. The 
eldest “ had a house in Friday Street, 
and a box at Blackheath’’—how that 
box did puzzle the whole congrega- 
tion! Some considered it a strong 
box full of that wealth our neighbour 


spoke of so largely; others a box of 
state papers, seeing that all his know- 
ledge of foreign courts seemed to flow 


from it. On this subject he never was 
explicit, never confiding to us the im- 
portant fact, that his son sent him a 
daily paper, whereas even the squire 
was contented with the weekly one ; 
no! he deemed it enough for the 
parish to know that his eldest son was 
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the prince of merchants and financiers 
—had been the principal person jy 
getting up the short peace with France 
&c.; whilst Ned, the youngest, whe 
had resided some time in Russia, ruled 
the court of that country entirely, ang 
being inexperienced, generally applied 
to his father for advice; “ And | leave 
you to judge,”’ Mr. Topper would add, 
“whether I do not always give the 
best for all parties.” 

‘“« But how is it,”’ said our black- 
smith, who, albeit his trade, was q 
man of substance, and might puta 
doubting query in a modest voice, 
‘*howis it, sir, that a body never reads 

our sons’ names i’the newspapers? 

hey were a long time hammering out 
that Amen peace, I remember, but! 
never seed Squire Topper spoke of as 
a workman at that anvil!” 

‘* Because, my good fellow, the 
period is not arrived for the names of 
my boys to appear in print—the time 
is coming when you will see them 
all properly brought out; till thea, 
we must govern secretly, my son 
being then, as now, a private plenipo- 
tentiary !” 

Blacksmiths have gaped even since 
Shakspeare’s time, but never did one 
swallow a bigger word or with a more 
alarmed countenance. Topper wai 
conscious of his triumph, but he 
scorned to pursue the victory he had 
won, and was content with silencing 
many cavillers by the reply given t 
one. 

(To be concluded in our nest.) 





FROM LA MARTINE’S 9tn MEDITATION. 
SOUVENIR. 
BY W. MINOT, JUN. ESQ. 


Day succeeds in vain to day, 

They glide in silent lapse away ; 
But still no hope my soul can move 
From thee, my latest dream of love ! 


I view my rapid years decline 
In long and retrospective line, 
As the dry leaves that gather fast 


Around the oak that braves the blast. 


Grey Time has silver’d o’er my brow; 
My blood forgets its youthfui flow; 
E’en as the waters crusted o’er 

With ice they never knew before. 
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But thy transcendant loveliness, 

Made lovelier by my own distress, 
Stamps on my heart the blooming page, 
Which like my soul can know no age. 


My gaze is ever fix’d on thee ; 

For when no more on earth I see 

Thy form, away to Heav’n I fly, 

And there again thou meet’st mine eye. 


Yes, there I trace that form again 
Which fondly floats across my brain, 
Such as thou wast on that dread morn 
When from my arms my love was torn. 


Ah yes! youth’s pure and touching grace 
Still mantles on thine angel face ; 

And late extinct in death, thine eye 
Beams forth in immortality ! 


The sportive zephyrs too caress 
With kisses soft each silken tress, 
Which still waves forth in ebon flow 
To rest upon thy neck of snow. 


The shade that scarcely dims my gaze 
Hallows the form it half displays, 

As the first blush of morning’s light 
Sheds softness o’er the gloom of night. 


The Sun’s celestial brightness shines, 
Or veils his beam as day declines ; 
But love with me can know no night, 
Thou art my soul’s unfading light. 


Where’er my wand’ring footsteps rove, 
’Tis thee I see—’tis thee I love— 
The wave’s pure mirror shows my fair, 
On ev’ry breeze her voice I hear. 


When sleep usurps my weary eye, 
Should some stray zephyr breathe a sigh, 
The murmur’s thine—’tis thee I hear— 
’Tis thy lov’d voice that meets wy ear! 


If I admire each chasten’d light 

That gems the dark blue zone of night, 
Still in the brighest star I see 

Thy form reflected back to me. 


And if the gentle zephyr bring 

Upon his light and dewy wing, 

The rich perfume of Flora’s wreath, 

In his best sweets thy breath J breathe. 


When at the altar’s base I kneel, 

And pour my heart in pious zeal, 

*Tis thy soft hand which dries the tears 
That flow in concert with my prayers. 


And when my lids by sleep are prest, 
With sogel-wmnge thou guard’st my rest ; 
From thee my fondest dreams arise, 
Sweet as a vision from the skies. 
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And in my slumbers if thy pow’r 
Unravel life’s eventful store, 
Celestial partner of my rest 

I would awake upon thy breast. 


As two bright beams by morning wreath’d, 
As two suft sighs together breath’d, 

Our souls no longer two will be, 

Blended throughout eternity ! 


LEAVES FROM THE CHRONICLES, 
No. III. 
BY HAL WILLIS, STUDENT-AT LAW. 
THE CHAPLET OF PEARLS. 


Mon bras a ma patrie, 
Mon ceur a mon amie.—Le Troubadour. 


At the latter end of the dreary 
month of December, in the year of 
grace 1349—when the icy breath of 
winter had stripped the trees of the 
yellow livery wherein autumn had 
clad them, and the feathery warblers 
had migrated to a more genial cline, 
and Nature appeared in her dullest 
and most sullen mood, like some gay 
widow whose relentless creditors have 
left her unadorned, to muurn over the 
loss of those little trinkets and reju- 
venating trifles wherewith a fading 
beauty strives so zealously to conceal 
the unsparing ravages of tine—yes, 
even in this melancholy month the 
chateau de Melun, though joyless 
without, held joyous hearts within 
the girdle of its battlemented walls, 
that bid defiance to the chilling 
frowns of winter to depress. 

Three years previous to the date of 
this our true and faithful history, the 
most noble and chivalrous Lord Cha- 
telat de Melun for the first time pre- 
sented his only daughter to the ad- 
miring and envious gaze of knights 
and ladies, on the occasion of a splen- 
did tournay, at which Philip and all 
the flower of France’s youth and 
beauty were assembled. 

With a mingled feeling of pride and 
affection he heard the buzz of sub- 
dued yet universal admiration which 
the lovely girl excited. Louise was, 
indeed, a mere child—she had scarcely 
attained her sixteenth year—and many 
a prudent dowager who had daughters 
of her own to dispose of, expressed 
her unfeigned sorrow that poor Louise 


should have lost her maternal guar 
dian at so early an age, and been lef 
to the guidance of the inconsidera 
vanity and affection of her father; 
but their disapprobation was as w. 
availing as it was interested, and only 
served as a vent to their splenetic 
humours. Young as she was, Louis 
possessed that natural ease and dig. 
nity, the concomitants of fair propor. 
tion and true nobility, which stamped 
her character and manners with s 
superiority above her years; and yet 
withal so modest, affable, and unas 
suming, that she was only to be seen 
to charm the hearts of all, save the 
prejudiced and the envious. 

Her large, dark eyes, softened by 
long, silken lashes, discoursed with 
scarcely less eloquence than het 
tongue. Her converse was full of 
wit, vivacity, and good nature, such 
as can alone spring from a young and 
buoyant heart, unvisited by the cares 
or frowns of the world. 

Of all places the tournay was, # 
that chivalrous and romantic age, the 
centre of attraction for all that wa 
beautiful and brave in Christendow. 
It was there that Dan Cupid took the 
field, and won more laurels, and gare 
more incurableand dangerous wounds, 
than all the valiant combatants toge 
ther—conquering the conquerors, al 
making them bend the knee to bis 
superior might. It was here that 
both hearts and lances were broken. 

Learned in the songs of the troubi 
dours, and the legends that breathed 
of war as the noblest pastime, the 
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sntle Louise, trained up to admire 
yese stirring themes of every bard, 
had caught some sparks of their war- 
like fire, and, under the influence of 
this romantic spirit, looked forward 


Her imagination, however, fell far 
short of the dazzling reality which 
was anon presented to her wondering 


ze. 
othe parade, the martial music of 
the heralds’ trumpets—their gorgeous 
tabards—the rich panoply of the 
jnightly competitors—their quaint de- 
rices—their dexterity in the ménage, 
the trappings of their eager and well- 
trained barbs, the breathless silence 
preceding the onset, and the thrilling 
aclamations which made the welkin 
fing upon every vantage or discom- 
iture of the aspirants for fame, en- 
grossed her whole sense of sight and 
sound, and held her chained in mute 
astonishment. 

Foremost in the proud number of 
the day’s champions was Henri de 
Ribeaumont, a young, but hardy 
knight— scarcely, indeed, known 
either in the lists or the battle-field, 
but whose skill on this fortunate occa- 
sion proved equal to his daring. He 
was pre-eminently successful in every 
course, and won the praise even of 
those who were at first inclined to 
chide him for his presumption. 

Un his first appearance within the 
harriers Louise had been particularly 
struck with his gallant bearing; and 
inher silent thoughts having elected 
him her knight, (not that she expe- 
nenced any sudden sentiment of love, 
but merely from a feeling of prefer- 
thee arising out of comparison,) she 
watched every movement with anxiety, 
and felt an indescribable pleasure 
when she heard him pronounced vic- 
lor in the contest. 

The momentary election, however, 
which her heart had at first made in 
mere playfulness, was doomed to be 
one of longer duration than the day’s 
port. The tournay was continued 
for three successive days, and Louise 
found herself almost always compelled 
honour the same knight with her 
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smiles of approval, for every day was 
productive of new honours to Henri. 
The banquet and ball which con- 
cluded the festivities, brought Louise 
and her chosen knight more inti- 
mately acquainted. 

If he looked noble in his coat of mail, 
he appeared a very pear! of gallants in 
his broidered doublet and plumed cha- 
peau, and poor little Louise thought 
(without consulting the opinion of her 
sire, which she did on almost every 
occasion,) that he was truly one of the 
handsomest youths she had ever seen 
or heard of. As for Henri, he not 
only thought he had never beheld such 
a sylph-like form before, nor heard 
the music of so sweet a voice, but he 
actually had the temerity to tell her 
so, which so alarmed Louise, that she 
positively declined giving him her 
hand during the rest of the evening ; 
which the disconsolate Henri spent in 
endeavouring to appease the wrath 
induced by his presumption; seated 
apart, and unobserved by the rest of 
the gay and happy assembly, in the 
deep recess formed by one of the 
huge windows of the apartment! 

When the hour for retiring arrived, 
and separated Henri and Louise, the 
enamoured knight felt that he had 
lost more that day than he had won. 

Removed from the gay ball-room 
to the calm solitude of his own cham- 
ber, the visionary hopes which he had 
dared to cherish in the presence of the 
fair enchantress who had wound the 
spell of love about him, were all 
transformed to racking doubts and 
fears. 

At early dawn he arose from his 
sleepless couch, and sought in the 
freshness of the morning to dissipate 
his feverish thoughts. ‘Turning x 
in his ruminating perambulations, he 
espied, at the extremity of the avenue 
which he was about to enter, a fair 
form—yes—the lover’s eye could not 
be mistaken—it was Louise, accom- 
i by her foster-brother, Picard 
a Roche, who in the capacity of her 
esquire attended her in her rambles, 
leading her favourite greyhound by a 
silken cord. Henri felt confused, 
happy, and awkward, paid his com- 
pliments to the lady, patted and 
praised her pet, and, in fine, went 
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through all the very insiguiiicant 
mancuvres which a modern beau 
would perform on a like occasion. 
As for poor Picard—Henri could in 
his heart have kicked him, he looked 
so good-humoured, so knowing, and 
so indifferent; but the ’squire had 
more wit than the knight gave him 
credit for: he had not followed them 
many paces when the hound slipped 
from the cord, and ran off. 

** Hoy! hoy—hoy—hoy !”’ shouted 
Picard; then turning to Louise— 
“Slender hath bolted, my lady,’’ said 
he; ‘and [ll e’en after him, for, 
certes, he’s a_ sensible creature— 
there’s something in the wind which 
his keen nose has scented afore my 
wit.” 

The blood mantled in Louise’s 
cheek—Henri was silent; but ere 
either could utter a word, Picard la 
Roche had bounded off in the pursuit. 

We will not intrude upon this in- 
teresting ¢téte-d-téte, which even the 
lady’s knave had discretion enough 
to respect; but merely observe that 
the conversation was both concise and 
serious; for it terminated with the 
firm resolve of both parties that their 
conduct was not only very imprudent, 
but that whatever their hopes or 
wishes might be, their loves would 
never be sanctioned by the proud 
Lord Chatelat de Melun: he enter- 
tained more ambitious views than an 
alliance with a simple knight for the 
heiress of his house. Sighing over 
the unanswerable truth of these de- 
cisions, the lovers (for such, indeed, 
we may entitle them,) vowed to avoid 
each other, and, if possible, to forget 
that they had ever met; and turning 
mournfully from each other, they 
slowly retraced their way to the 
castle; having previously exchanged 
rings as tokens—merely as tokens—of 
esteem ! 

Louise had the strongest reasons to 
suppose that her father would reject 
the proffers of Henri, for, a short time 
previous to the tournay, he had intro- 
duced at the chateau de Melun a rich 
aud worthy noble, of an ancieut house, 
Count Jacques de Guyenne, as a 
suitor to his daughter; there was, 
however, a great disparity of years, the 
count having attained his fortieth ; and 















therefore Luuise received him rathe 
as a friend of her father’s than a 
alover; but her indifference was ayy 
become a confirmed dislike, for poor 
Count Guyenne lost considerably by 
comparison with Henri, and becoming 
more urgent as Louise grew colder 
he pressed her father to name a 
early day for the consummation of his 


hopes. Chatelat de Melun summoned faim (ou: 
his daughter, kindly communicate(jim™ Phi 
his own and the count’s wishes, and and 
expressed his desire that she would 08 
name the day. sore 

Louise was ever sincere and open in pre 
the expression of her thoughts ; her enn 
father had early impressed upon her cult 
mind that the severest truth was pre. Het 
ferable to the most flatiering subter. {i bel 
fuge, and love now emboldened her se) 
to speak and act up to the very letter 1 
of this honest maxim. bra 

“I know, sir,” said she, blushing tor’ 
deeply, and casting down her eyes as Ass 
if she were admiring the gay slipper was 
which adorned her little foot—«! pas 
know, sir, you wish me to be happy— wil 
not only wish it but do every thing to and 
make me so—but—’’ She paused tual 
awhile, as if to rally her failing reso him 
lution—‘‘ but you have mistaken the his 
means in this affair.” sat 

“* Louise!” exclaimed her father, mi 
rising, with more surprise than.anger me 
in his looks—*‘ Louise! wilt thou dis- I 
obey me, and render ‘tly fond father ton 
unhappy ?” ast 

“‘ No, sir,” replied Louise, “I will he | 
never disobey you; but I rely too inal 
much on your affection to believe that ser 
you would compel me to an union sols 
which would render me unhappy— por 
miserable.” 

‘Tam surprised,” said Melun; and suit 
his surprise was considerably i ast! 
creased, when Louise, like a skilful wher 
general, following up the advantage ait 
of the confusion she had created, cal- I 
didly confessed that she had seei “i 
another whom she _ preferred—u- tere 
equal in point of fortune—but she was 7 
young enough to wait till he had in clai 
creased it, and rendered himself # awl 
acceptable in Melun’s eyes in respect tig 
to worldly concerns, as he was ™ = 
Louise’s in regard to his personal ; : 


merit. 
Her ingenuousness preserved her 
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fom the entreaties of her father, 
vho only granted the earnest request 
of Count Guyenne that he might 
win her if he could; but in vain 
the gallant wooed, for at the expira- 
ion of three years he had the morti- 
jeation to behold his more fortunate 
rival appear at the chateau de Melun. 
Jove had nerved his arm, and he had 
fought so bravely under the banner of 
Philip, that he had won both wealth 
ad glory, and received marks of the 
yost flattering distinction from his 
overeign. Still Chatelat would have 
preferred the alliance of Count Guy- 
ene, but he was fain to yield to cir- 
cumstances ; and the importunities of 
Heori, seconded by the tears of his 
beloved daughter, induced his con- 
ent to their union. 

The wedding had just been cele- 
brated at the period at which our his- 
tory commences; the guests were fast 
assembling in the banquet-hall, and all 
was mirth and gaiety. As Henri 
yased tv his seat, a man-at-arms, 
with his military cloak about him, 
and his broad hat slouched so as effec- 
wally to conceal his features, pulled 


him, rather rudely, by the sleeve of 


his doublet. ‘* De Ribeaumont,” 
wid the man, in a whisper, “‘a word 
with thee on the instant — follow 
me !” 

This sentence, uttered more in the 
ie of command than entreaty, so 
astonished Henri, that, for a moment, 
te hesitated whether to obey or repri- 
wand the bold intruder; but, ob- 
erving him quitting the hall, he re- 
wled to follow, and learn the pur- 
port of this unseasonable demand. 

Half angry he pursued the pre- 
‘waptuous soldier, who sauntered 
istessly through the court-yard, and 
lien waited for Henri in a retired part 
othe building. 

The bridegroom strode up to him. 
“What” Henri had scarcely ut- 
fred the word, when the stranger 
taised his hat. ‘St. Denis!” ex- 
thimed Henri, starting back a pace, 
wd raising his plumed bonnet. ‘* Your 

hness! [—J—”” 

. “Silence !”? interrupted Philip, (for 
‘Was no other than the sovereign of 


rance). ‘Time presses, and I have 
uch to say.” 
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and listened with 
while Philip con- 


Henri bowed, 
mute attention, 
tinued— 

* Geoffrey de Charny, our valiant 
Captain of St. Omer, hath treated 
with that Lombard traitor, Sir Ay- 
mery de Pavia, the appointed Go- 
vernor of Calais—(shame on the lily 
of France that the English lion should 
flaunt on its citadel so long !)—that 
he will deliver up the keys thereof for 
the guerdon of 20,000 crowns! To- 
morrow, at noon, the payment is to 
be made. We are not willing to 
appear in this ruse; but it is abso- 
lutely necessary that one on whose 
discretion we may rely as upon our 
own, should accompany De Charny 
and his force in this adventure, and 
we have selected thee !” 

Henri bowed—never was so great an 
honour so inopportunely bestowed ; 
and he well knew that his ‘liege 
lord’s election was an imperative com- 
mand—and there was not a moment 
to be lost. After giving him a few 
concise instructions for his conduct 
in this delicate affair, Philip bade him 
adieu, mounted his horse, which, 
with six attendants, was awaiting him 
at a little distance from the walls of 
the chateau, and rode off towards 
Boulogne, to await the issue of Sir 
Aymery de Pavia’s treachery. Ri- 
beaumont instantly sought the Lord 
Chatelat, hurriedly informed him that 
he had received a summons to attend 
the king, kissed the tears from the 
rosy cheek of his weeping bride, and 
instantly departed for St. Omer, ac- 
companied only by Picard la Roche, 
whom he had taken into his service at 
the request of Louise; or, in the 
words of Picard, ‘‘he had, like his 
mistress, changed his state, being 
translated from the honourable office 
of bodkin-bearer to that of lance- 
bearer, frum the leading of lap-dogs 
to the reining of destriers and Bar- 
bary steeds.” 

On the following morning Geoffrey 
de Charny, accompanied by Henri 
de Ribeaumont, and a great body of 
men, appeared before the gates of 
Calais, (or, as it is written in the 
chronicles, Callice,) and sending forth 
a hundred vassals with the crowns, Sir 
Aymery de Pavia admits them at a 
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postern gate. The price of his trea- 
chery being counted, and assured to 
be all weight, the governor ushered 
the bearers forth again, and De Ri- 
beaumont and De Charny stood pre- 
pared to enter with their force as soon 
as the gates were thrown open. Sir 
Aymery did not hold them long in 
suspense, the gates spread open, as 
it were before the breath of the exult- 
ing French, who shouted aloud the 
moment their eager eyes beheld the 
welcome sight. 

But who can picture the mingled 
dismay and rage which filled their 
breasts, when forth from the yawning 
gates there issued, in martial array, 
three hundred men-at-arms, and six 
hundred archers, under the command 
of Sir Walter de Manny, and several 
unknown knights, in glittering mail, 
ready to chastise their enemies for 
their presumption. 

Desperate, and ashamed at being 
thus outwitted, Geoffrey de Charny 
and Ribeaumont resolved not to quit 
the field without striking a blow: the 
trumpet sounded the onset, the shining 
blades flew from their scabbards, the 
lances were levelled, and onward they 
rushed, with a cry of vengeance, upon 
their foes. 

The English, firm, silent, and 
steady, returned their shout of de- 
fiance with a volley of arrows, which 
sorely galled both horse and foot, and, 
for a moment, turned the torrent 
which threatened to annihilate them. 

‘« Pardie!’ exclaimed Picard, 
“‘here’s a change in the weather! 
This is going out for sunshine and 
returning wet, with a witness! By 
my fay! sir knight, these English 
mongrels seem inclined to send us 
back with cracked crowns, in return 
for the sound and sterling ones which 
we have so witlessly placed in their 
ungrateful gripe! Come forth, thou 
shining piece of steel”’—drawing his 
sword—‘' and let me carve out a 
sweet bit of revenge on the carcases of 
these Anglos.”’ 

So saying, Monsieur Picard, who 
lacked neither courage nor good-will, 
fell to in right good earnest with one 
whom he had singled out for a trial 
of his skill. 

Geoffrey de Charny, as leader and 






























































projector of this bold enterprise 
which unexpectedly bore so unfavoyy, 
able an aspect, had, on the firs: ase 
sault, engaged hand to hand with the 
valiant Sir Walter de Manny; whils 
De Ribeaumont as eagerly sough; 
among the ranks of the enemy for ay 
object worthy of contesting with hin 
the palm of victory. 

His searching eye soon marked 
among the confusion of the generg| 
mélée, a tall, stout, and stalwart 
knight, who was dealing death and 
spreading terror among those who 
had the temerity to oppose him. He 
was well mounted, but all his appoint. 
ments were extremely plain, and evi. 
dently indicating that his valour had 
not won him wealth in the battle-field, 
where he appeared by his actions des. 
tined to reap a wide harvest of glory, 
With both hands he wielded an iw- 
mense sword—at least seven feet in 
length—which would, indeed, have 
appeared preposterous in the handling 
of any other less expert than he 
proved himself in the use of it. The 
display of that strength, however, 
which daunted others, only added new 
fire to the courage of De Ribeaumont: 
bracing his buckler more securely on 
his arm, and wielding his well-tried 
faulchion in the air, he dashed gal- 
lantly forward to encounter this un 
known hero of the field. They met, 
and face to face opposed: they ap 
peared for a moment to be measuring 
with a bold and daring glance their 
individual strength; and, anon, the 
shield of De Ribeaumont rang with 
the blows of his antagonist; but his 
faulchion was not idle, and as he had 
acted coolly on the defensive, he now 
pushed vigorously on in the assault; 
and the knight’s horse being shot be- 
neath him with an arrow, Henri lea 
from his steed, resolved to take no 
advantage but what superior strength 
and valour should yield him over his 
opponent. And Victory now seemed 
almost stooping to place her wreath 
upon his noble brow; for twice had 
he beaten down his foe upon 
bended knee, and was fast gaining 
vantage, when the little army he had 
accompanied being worsted, sounde 
a retreat, and he was presently sur 
rounded, disarmed, and taken pl 
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ner; nor were Geoffrey de Charny, 
and several other knights who had 
ined the expedition, in a less envi- 
able plight. 

Picard la Roche, wounded, and 
rely discomfited at the loss of his 
master, Whose capture he had wit- 
nessed With a bursting heart, put spurs 
to his horse, and mournfully retraced 
bis way to the chateau de Melun, to 
communicate the unwelcome tidings 
io the Lord Chatelat, and De Ribeau- 
pont’s bride. 

“Now, by St. Denis!’ soliloquized 
louise’s foster-brother, as he rode 
cheerlessly on his way, “‘I would 
rather lose one of mine ears, and be 
ay one-eared ass the rest of my days, 
than be the herald of this news! 
lack-a-day! poor Louise! well! well! 
ad this is glory? Pardie! with 
what a fine name they gild this bitter 
pill! Glory, ?faith! And then these 
wounds and gashes, too, that smart in 
thecold as if one had been rolling in 
hot cinders—they call them honour- 
alle scars, forsooth! Ma fo / if this 
woonshine glory is only to be bought 
by cuffs and buffets, 1 would rather 
yend the rest of my days in the in- 
glorious obscurity of peace and quiet- 
ness,” 

Cheating the weary hours with this 
curious philosophy, Picard found him- 
elf at the gates of the chateau which 
behad so diligently sought, and yet, 
having attained his wishes, now felt 
0 loth to enter. 

Sorrow is no where a welcome 
guest, and honest Picard was so de- 
wotedly attached to Louise, that he 
would rather have returned to the 
batile-field, and again experienced all 
the toil and danger he had endured, 
lan make the melancholy disclosure 
of Henri de Ribeaumont’s unfortu- 
late capture. 

Picard was so engrossed with the 
wisfortunes of his master and his fair 
mistress, that he paid no regard to 
himself, and lithe dreamed of the 
pectral appearance he wore ; for his 
sérents were soiled with the blood 
of his undressed wounds, and his face 
Was pale and haggard with anxiety 
‘ad exhaustion, 

The first vassal he encountered upon 
‘ilering the postern gate almost 
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swooned upon beholding him; while 
another, who joined him at the mo- 
ment, dropped on his knees, and 
began to roar out lustily with terror, 
thinking he beheld the spirit of the 
departed squire. Picard, more rea- 
sonably alarmed, lest the knave sLould 
create unnecessary dismay in the_ 
family by his outery, quickly applied 
his foot to one, and lent the bawler 
such a buffet, as instantly convinced 
them of his reality and substance. 

‘* Cease thy yelping, thou cowardly 
cur!’’ exclaimed Picard, angrily, ‘‘ or 
thou wilt affright my lady. Go, shout 
as if ye both had seen the Lord de 
Ribeaumont, and set the whole kennel 
of knaves barking through the cha- 
teau.” 

It was a dangerous experiment, but 
poor Picard imagined that his sudden 
appearance in the ghastly form he 
was now aware he wore, would, per- 
haps, have a fatal effect upon his be- 
loved mistress without this jubilant 
preparation. The affectionate Louise 
was foremost in the hall to greet her 
honoured lord. Picard, scarcely able 
to encounter her from weakness and 
alarm, stood before her. 

‘* Where is he? where is my lord? 
thy master, Picard?” demanded 
Louise, in a breath. 

“Safe and sound, my lady,” said 
Picard, as eagerly replying to her 
anxious queries, ‘‘and will be here 
anon.” 

The exertion seemed too much for 
his little remaining strength, and the 
honest squire fell senseless at her feet, 
overcome by fatigue and loss of blood. 

Alarmed at the absence of Henri, 
yet assured of his safety, Louise now 
turned her thoughts and cares to her 
foster-brother, and the tears flowed 
fast down her cheeks, blanched by 
weariness and anxiety, when she be- 
held the pitiable plight in which 
her beloved lord’s attendant had re- 
turned to her father’s halls, 

The leech-craft of the chaplain, a 
worthy brother of the holy order of 
St. Dominic, was sought, and his skill 
and cordials soon restored Picard to 
animation ; but he was not permitted 
to be spoken with until the following 
day, repose, as the holy father said, 
being as necessary to his patient’s 
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restoration as the simples he admi- 
nistered. 

Louise was therefore doomed to 
remain in doubt as to the fortunes of 
Henri till the expiration of the time 

rescribed: the heaviest penance that 

ad ever been imposed by her re- 
spected confessor. The assurance 
that he still lived, calmed, but could 
not satisfy her, and his non-appear- 
ance created a thousand alarming sus- 
picions which only Picard had power 
to dissipate or confirm. Not a whit 
less anxious was Picard to dispel her 
apprehensions: he also felt that 
having broken the ice he could now 
proceed without hesitation to relate 
the whole circumstances of the unfor- 
tunate encounter, and, moreover, find- 
ing himself much recovered by the 
kind and judicious treatment he had 
received, he earnestly requested his 
benevolent physician that he would 
allow him tocommunicate with Louise. 

The churchman shook his head. 
“* Father,” said Picard, beseechingly, 
‘I feel it will serve me better than 
blood-letting, whereof, God-wot, mine 
enemies have given me enough to keep 
me fearless of fever the rest of my 
days, eke should I tope a gallon of 
clairy per day.” 

‘* Patience, my son,” exhorted the 
venerable old man. 

“* But my lady,” said Picard; ‘‘ and 
my lord, too; marry, sir priest, but 
delays are dangerous in his case; and 
I had better die, like an honest dog, in 
the endeavour to aid my liege master, 
than be lolling and dawdling here at 
my ease, like a pet-kitten in lemb’s- 
wool !” 

The holy father could searce for- 
bear smiling at the drollery of this 
appeal—at the same time he cordially 
admired the true spirit of fidelity 
which it breathed; and, finding fur- 
ther opposition fruitless, he consented 
to admit Louise to a conference long 
before the hour he had at first pro- 
posed. 

He described, as succinctly as pos- 
sible, the attempt that had been made 
to regain Calais—the trick which had 
been put npon them—the battle—and 
the capture of De Ribeaumont, after 
a brave defence; and, lastly, con- 
cluded by assuring her that he was 
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unharmed, and humbly besought her 
to lose no time in uselessly bewailiny 
but forthwith send some trusty per. 
sons to treat for hisransom. ~ 

Louise needed not this last exhorta. 
tion: she immediately repaired to her 
father, and with tears related the 
whole of the unfortunate occurrenc: 
and earnestly prayed him to send two 
of his oldest men-at-arms to offe 
terms, and without delay rescue her 
liege lord froth the bondage of the 
English. 

The Lord Chatelat evinced the 
greatest astonishment at this relation, 
‘* This is, in truth, unfortunate,” said 
he, thoughtfully pacing the chamber, 
and resting his chin upon his hand, as 
if more inclined to meditate thay 
act. 

‘‘But not irreparable, my lor,” 
replied Louise, surprised and shocked 
at the apparent unconcern and want of 
sympathy which he displayed ; then 
adding, almost in a breath, “ Pardon 
thy daughter’s impatience, but every 
moment is an hour that De Ribeas- 
mont lingers in captivity. Shall | 
summon old Lascelles and Perr 
Duquet to receive thy behests?” 

‘¢ At whose summons did Sir Henri 
de Ribeaumont join in this ridiculow 
affair ?”” demanded De Melun, with- 
out respect to his daughter's questions 
or feelings. 

«My lord,” exclaimed Louise, ler 
pallid lips quivering with intense 
and uncontrollable agitation, “thou 
had’st better strike me dead than tor 
ture me with these cold, calculating 
questions! De Ribeaumont 1s 00 
true and loyal to engage in aught but 
what is sanctioned by the royal Philip; 
’twas his command—none other but 
his could have called him so suddenly 
from these arms. I know—nay— 
thou know’st that he is the very soul 0 
honour—the mirror of true knight 
hood, and ean do no wrong. Why 
sift this case with subtle arguments ° 
why and wherefore? ’tis enough ! 
me that he is in bondage ; his valour, 
and no dishonour, haih brought him 
to this pass. But this is idle waste ¢ 
time—imy lord, what wilt thou? 

‘Nothing !’’ sternly replied 
father—* nothing! for even shoul 
Philip have commanded him to jo! 


he 
, 
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this enterprise—it hath failed—mise- 


rajly failed—and I know his politic 
disposition too well to imagine he will 
wer again regard a soldier of fortune 
who fails in accomplishing his wishes. 
The sun of favour shone full upon 
sim when I gave him thy hand; but 
thas sunk, and with it all the splen- 
did expectations he proffered in return 
for the honour of our alliance—so let 
him wither in the shade !” 

« Buthe is my husband!” responded 
the glmost fainting Louise, overwhelm- 
ed by her father’s obduracy. 

«Thou canst win a richer and a 
jeter,” said he, in atone of unfeeling 
reproach; and pointing towards Count 
Jacques de Guyenne, who was at that 
moment approaching, he abruptly left 
his disconsolate daughter, dissolved 
iu tears of bitterness and woe. 

The rejected suitor, who still che- 
rished a sincere and pure, though 
hopeless, affection for Louise, felt a 
pang moh ge os when he discovered 
her thus overwhelmed with grief. 
The delicacy of his situation towards 
her almost withheld him from inter- 
ference, but when he recollected the 
friendly manner in which she had in- 
variably treated him, he considered it 
was incumbent on him, in the cha- 
neter of a friend at least, to offer the 
weeping lady some words of consola- 
tion. He approached her, and, in the 
mildest tone, exhorted her to cease 
her lamentations. 

“Good Heavens!’ cried the count, 
“what heavy grief can bear on one so 
young, and erst so gay and happy?” 

“I pr’ythee, my lord count, leave 
me,” sobbed Louise, her utterance 
almost choked by the anguish of her 
mind, 

“Leave thee!” said the count, with 
‘sigh at the rejection of his consola- 
tion,  Well,”’ continued he, ‘‘ then 
Iwill seek out the Lord Chatelat—a 
father’s tenderness may better serve 
thee in this trouble than a trusty 
inend’s good-will.”’ 

“Name not my father!” ex- 
‘laimed Louise, passionately: “the 
poniard will as speedily heal the 
‘ound, as he lift up with joy this 
heart which he hath almost broken.” 
“Impossible! De Melun, my old 
friend and companion in arms, loves 
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thee with the fondest affection. Come, 
gentle lady, I beseech thee tell me thy 
griefs; I have influence with thy 
father, and the will to serve thee; 
only teach me wherein I can best use 
them to thy advantage.” 

““Nay, my lord count,’’ replied 
Louise, incredulously, “thou hast 
more cause than he to refuse thy suc- 
cour in my present need.” 

‘Trust and try me,” quickly re- 
joined the count. 

** Alack! can I for a moment sup- 
pose that thou wilt stretch forth thine 
hand to free thy rival ?” 

‘¢ De Ribeaumont?”’ exclaimed the 
count. ‘ Even he,” replied Louise, 
marking the unfavourable change in 
his countenance ; “ my liege lord and 
husband now languishes a prisoner in 
Calais, and my father refuses to treat 
for his ransom.” 

“« This is strange news !” said Count 
Guyenne, and appeared for a moment 
absorbed in his own reflections. ‘* And 
not less welcome than strange,” added 
Louise, with all the bitterness of scorn ; 
** but do not torture your brain, my 
lord count, for plausible excuses—I 
release thee freely from every pledge.” 

‘Nay, but a moment’s patience, 
dearest lady ; thou wrongest Guyenne 
to hold his word so lightly,” remon- 
strated the count; “‘ answer me but 
one poor question. Hath not thy 
father some fair and honourable ex- 
cuse for his conduct in this affair?” 

‘“None! none!” hastily replied 
Louise; “ but cold, calculating policy 
and worldly prudence have frozen up 
the warm current of his usual kind- 
ness and affection.” 

“And is he proof against thy 
tears?” 

“‘ Aye, as yon marble figure to the 
summer’s rain,’ pointing to a figure 
of Pomona which reared itself amid 
the leafless trees in the garden of the 
chateau ? 

The count, looking towards her with 
a smile of exultation and uplifted 
hands, exclaimed, “‘ Now, then, shall 
I reap a sweet revenge, fair lady, for 
thy obdurate incredulity.” 

Louise drew back more surprised 
than alarmed at the vehemence of his 
passionate exclamation. 

‘“¢ Yes, lady,” continued he, ‘* when 
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with feelings of the tenderest devotion 
I laid myself and my fortunes at thy 
feet, thou didst reply with a light and 
merry conceit, and in thy sportive 
humour dreamt not that every shaft 
of thy wit pierced as true a heart as 
ever loved: yes, lady, at every scorn- 
ful mock it bled; but it still loved— 
and yet loves thee—aye, cherishes 
for thee a most true and disinterested 
passion, which now dictates the sweet 
revenge I mean to practise.” 

‘What mean’st thou?” demanded 
Louise, her voice still tremulous with 
agitation. 

“To free my rival!” answered the 
noble count. ‘Yes; I will forth and 
ransom De Ribeaumont, and rest not 
till 1 see him restored once more to 
thine arms, and compel thee to con- 


' fess that Guyenne loves truly !” 


This noble and generous resolution 
of her rejected suitor completely over- 
whelmed Louise, and tears of grati- 
tude coursed each other down her pal- 
lid cheeks, as she presented her trem- 
bling hand to the gallant Guyenne. 

* * * * 

While this scene was enacting at 
the chateau de Melun, far different 
were the occurrences at Calais. The 
day subsequent to the battle—the un- 
fortunate issue of which we have al- 
ready described—was the first of the 
new year, and, on account of the late 
victory, was intended to be celebrated 
with more than ordinary festivity by 
the English nobles and knights within 
the walls of the conquered city, which 
they had only invested two years be- 
fore, after a memorable and obstinate 
siege of eleven months. 

At the grand banquet, to add to the 
glory of the scene, the leaders and 
knights engaged in the late expedition 
were brought forth, not in mockery, 
but in welcome to the hospitable 
board, where plenty vied with splen- 
dour. 

Of all the prisoners De Ribeaumont 
was the saddest, and lacked the appe- 
tite to join in their mirth: he appeared 
to have a presentiment of the conduct 
of the Lord Chatelat, and the trouble 
of his fair bride. Completely ab- 
sorbed in his own moody thoughts, 


he sat silent and apart from his com. 
panions in arms, and was only aroused 
from his melancholy reverie by a 
trim page, stepping gaily towards 
him, tapping him on the shoulder, ang 
to his utter surprise, informing hina. 
‘* That his grace, King Edward, de. 
sired him to stand forth!” 

“<The royal Edward!” exclaimej 
De Ribeaumont ; “ and does he grace 
this noble banquet with his pre. 
sence ?”’ : 

**By my troth, doth he,”’ answered 
the page, pate “even, sit knight, 
as he did honour the late encounter 
with his sword—thou art his pri. 
soner !’’ 

At this information De Ribeay. 
mont’s astonishment became greater, 
and, rising, he followed the page, who 
led him direct to the dais of the noble 
hall, where Edward of Windsor sat in 
royal state, surrounded by his valiant 
knights. 

Behind his chair stood his two e. 
quires, bearing his emblazoned shield, 
and that mighty sword which he 
wielded in the late battle, weighing 
eight pounds, and measuring seven 
feet in length.* 

There were others, too, that were 
not less surprised than De Ribeav- 
mont on this occasion, for few knew 
of his presence till after the conilict, 
where he had chosen to fight under 
the banner of the brave Sir Walter de 
Manny. 

It was only a few days prior to this 
event that Edward had learnt, through 
the medium of his spies, that there 
was a negociation pending between 
the Captain of St. Omer, and his own 
appointed governor, Sir Aymery ¢e 
Pavia, for the surrender of the town, 
when, promptly repairing thither, be 
steruly upbraided him for his tre 
chery ; to which the Lombard quickly 
replied, that he had acted in all things 
for the benefit of the king, and in- 
tended, when the affair was mpe, 
have given him due notice therecl. 
Edward appeared, for the sake 0 
policy, to give credenve to his asst 
tions, and told him to proceed, while 
he himself took especial care 00 % 
there with three hundred men-ab 





* This extraordinary sword, 1 believe, is still preserved in the Tower of Londou. 
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arms, and six hundred archers, re- 
wived, as he said, that so good a plot 
should not fail for want of assistance, 
ikereby completely frustrating the 
intentions of the wily governor. The 
result of this policy has already been 
recited. 

No sooner did he observe the ap- 
proach of De Ribeaumont, than he 
arose, saying to those around him, 
«Behold the knight who hath so nobly 
eatended against us; and, in sooth, 
put us, by his skill and valour, in such 
grit, that, by’r lady, the royal lion 
dimost quailed beneath his strokes. 
fair sir,” continued the king, bending, 
with the most flattering smiles; to his 
prisoner, “what is thy name and 
hearing ?”” 

“Henri de Ribeaumont, knight, 
way it please your grace, late in the 
ervice of the most renowned Philip 
of France—-now your grace’s pri- 
soner.” 

“France may be proud of thee, sir 
night,” replied Edward, graciously ; 
“and for meed of thy true valour, 
which we highly prize in friend or 
ioe, accept this trophy,” taking a 
chaplet of pearls which he wore from 
his brow. 

De Ribeaumont, overpowered by 
the generosity of Edward, dropped on 
oe knee, and received the inestimable 
gift. 

“Take this, sir knight, and with it 
ihy liberty ; nay,’ we freely yield our 
tight of ransom; for, in sooth, we 
should ruin thee to ask the price at 
which we estimate thy worth !” 

The hall rang with the plaudits of 
ill, at the delivery of this truly royal 
eech. It is impossible to express 
he grateful feelings which filled the 
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breast of De Ribeaumont at this most 
flattering and auspicious moment of his 
life; but the memory of home soon 
overcame every other sentiment, and 
when he reflected upon Louise’s fears 
and anxiety, he humbly sued the king’s 
permission to depart, who not only 
granted him his request, but ordered 
him an honourable escort, to accom- 
pany him to the chateau de Melun. 

Within two hours ride of his desti- 
nation he encountered his rival, Count 
Guyenne, who had just left the chateau 
on his generous mission. A greeting 
and an explanation ensued; and Henri 
de Ribeaumont, and Count Guyenne, 
returned together on the most ami- 
cable and happy terms. 

Louise could scarcely believe her 
eyes—when she beheld—or her senses, 
when her gallant husband clasped her 
in his arms. 

The Lord Chatelat, ashamed of the 
part he had acted, no sooner heard of 
the knight’s arrival, than he departed 
with a few attendants to a distant cha- 
teau which he possessed in the south 
of France, without greeting De Ri- 
beaumont, or bidding his daughter 
farewell. 

His absence, however, was well 
supplied by the generous count, who, 
forgetting the lover in the friend, be- 
came a gay and welcome companion, 
and at the wedding feast, which had 
been so unseasonably postponed, did 
the honours with the most joyous and 
liberal air, inspiring and inciting every 
one by his example to join in the 
mirth and festivity, and insisted, with 
a kind of paternal authority, that De 
Ribeaumont should, on that happy oc- 
casion, wear King Edward’s flattering 
gift—** Tue Cuaruer or Pearts.”’ 





A NIGHT-THOUGHT. 
BY LORD G———. 


Tue plaintive bird that sings to me 
Perchance has lost her mate— 
The breeze that sighs appears to be 
Acquainted with my fate ; 

For this lone heart a partner seeks, 
Beloved, alas ! too well ; 

And this deep sigh a grief bespeaks 
Which I may never tell. 











| 
| 
| 
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A HIGHLAND CORONACH. In all that for brightness and beauty may 
By Sir Walter Scott. seem ’ 
Hs is gone on the mountain, The paintings of fancy—the work of , 
He is lost to the forest, dream ! 


Like a summer-dried fountain 
When our need was the sorest. 
The font re-appearing 
From the rain drops shall borrow, 
But to us comes no cheering, 
To Duncan no morrow ! 
The hand of the reaper 
Takes the ears that are hoary, 
But the voice of the weeper 
Wails manhood in glory ; 
The autumn winds rushing, 
Waft the leaves that are searest, 
But our flow’r was in flushing, 
When blighting was nearest. 


Fleet foot on the correi, 
Sage counsel in cumber, 
Red hand in the foray, 
How sound is thy slumber ! 
Like the dew on the mountain, 
Like the foam on the river, 
Like the bubble on the fountain, 
‘Thou art gone—and for ever! 
THE SHOWER BATH. 
By Horace Smith, Esq. 


Quoth Dermot (a lodger at Mrs, O’Flynn’s, ) 


“How queerly my shower bath feels ! 


It shocks like a poase of needles and pins, 


”? 


Or a shoal of electrical eels 


tell you how : 
It’s all your own fault, my good fellow ; 


I us’d to be bother’d as you are, but now 


” 
M 


I’m wiser—1 take my umbrella 
MELANCHOLY, 
By D. Moir. 
The sun of the morning 
Unclouded and bright, 
The landscape adorning 
With lustre and light, 
With glory and gladness, 
New bliss may impart ; 
But, oh! give to sadness 
And softness of heart 


A moment to ponder—a season to grieve— 
The light of the moon, or the shadows of 


eve! 
Then soothing reflections 
Arise in the mind, 
And sweet recollections 
Of friends who were kind ; 
Of love that was tender 
And yet could decay ; 
Of visions, whose splendour 
Time wither’d away ; 


‘The soft cloud of whiteness 
The stars beaming through, 
The pure moon of brightness, 
‘The sky of deep blue, 
The rush of the river 
Thro’ vales that are still, 
The breezes that ever 
Sigh lone o’er the hill— 
Are sounds that can soften, and sighs that 
impart 
A bliss to the eye, and a balm to the heart, 
STANZAS, 
By E. L. Bulwer, Esq. 
When I leave thee, oh! ask not the world 
what that heart 
Which adores thee, to others may be! 
I know that I sin when from thee T depart, 
But my guilt shall not light upon thee 


My life is a river which glasses a ray 
That hath deign’d to descend from 
above ; 
Whatever the banks that o’ershadow its 
way, 
It mirrors the light of thy love. 
Tho’ the waves may run high when thé 
night wind awakes, 
And hurries the stream to its fall— 


Quoth Murphy, ‘Then mend it, and I'll Tho’ broken and wild be the billows ij 


makes, 
Thine image still trembles on all! 
I SAW THEE WEDDED. 
By the Rev. J. Moultrie. 
I saw thee wedded :—thou didst go 
Within the sacred aisle; 
Thy young cheek in a blushing glow, 
Betwixt a tear and smile. 
Thy heart was glad in maiden glee ; 
But he it loved so fervently 
Was faithless all the while: 
1 hate him for the vow he spoke— 
I hate him for the vow he broke ! 


1 hid the love that could not die— 

Its doubts, and hopes, and fears ; 
And buried all my misery 

In secrecy and tears. ; 
And days pass’d on—ard thou didst pror 
The pangs of unrequited love, 

Even in thy earlier years : 
And thou didst die—so fair and gool— 
In silence and in solitude. 


While thou wert living I did hide 
Affliction’s secret pains ; 
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Then fearful of bis griefs betray’d, 
He burried to the wild-wood shade. 


['d not have shock’d thy modest pride 
For all the world contains : 

fut thou hast perish’d; and the fire, 

That, often check’d, could ne’er expire, 
Again unbidden reigns ;— 

[tis no crime to speak my vow, 

For, ah! thou canst not hear it now. 


"Twas midnight ere I turn’d to go 
From this now tranquil scene of woe— 
For Albert did not seek again 
The tomb of her he lov’d in vain : 

He fled at his re-echo’d pray’r— 
Long will it sound upon mine ear! 

I trac’d tueir story—heard their lot— 
Nor will its miseries be forgot 

As long as memory holds her reign, 
And I can weep for other’s pain ; 

For she was young, and beautiful, 





Thou sleep’st beneath thy lowly stone 
That dark and dreamless sleep ; 
And be, thy lov'd and chosen one, 
Why goes he not to weep? 
He does not kneel where 1 have knelt; 
He cannot feel what I have felt— 


The anguish still and deep— 
The painful thoughts of what has been— 
The canker worm that is not seen. 


Bot I, as o’er the dark blue wave 
Unconsciously I ride, 

ly thoughts are hovering o'er thy grave, 
My soul is by thy side. 

There is one voice that wails thee yet— 

(ne heart that cannot e’er forget 
The visions that have died : 

jad aye thy form is buried there— 

Adoubt—an anguish—a despair ! 


AURORA’S GRAVE. 
By Wm. Minot, Jun. Esq. 
Twilight's soft dews bad lightly wet 
[he fow’r, and evening’s lonely star 
Was bright’ning in the sky: not yet 
Had darkness, on her ebon car, 
Sorpris’d the world ; the cold moon slept 
ln silence on the trembling wave : 
While the fond lover, kneeling, wept 
Beside his lost Aurora’s Grave. 
ule sorrow sat upon his brow, 
And all bis swelling heart was woe, 
‘Tvas silence all. He utter’d not 
Que sigh of murmur o’er her lot : 
ie only seem’d, alas! to grieve 
athe was left, that she could leave 
lim ov this dark bleak world alone 
To weep above her hallow’d stone. 
lis sorrow had no voice—’twas fraught 
With the deep agony of thought! 
lis was that full—that fervid grief 
That may not—will not seek relief. 
ie bad no hope—he wish’d for none— 
Une only pray’r he seem’d to breathe, 
ithe might die upon that stone, 
And rest with her who slept beneath ! 
At last, with fearful energy, 
He started from his kneeling place ; 
Mild frenzy fill’d his rolling eye, 
And spread its lightnings o'er his face— 
treat God!” he cried, “Oh! grant my 
pray’r, ’ 
ud lay me with Aurora—there ! 
, Ponsive echo deep’ning round 
weall’'d his senses with the sound— 
Nov. 1831. 


As is the sleeper’s vision—full 
Of mind, which spake from her dark eye 
In love’s ecstatic brilliancy ! 
And she was good as she was fair : 
Her heart, too, was all tenderness : 
And she could soothe away despair, 
For her soft tones were breath'd to bless! 
At last came sickness and wild pain 
To steal the lustre from her eye, 
And wrap around her heart the chain, 
Whose links are deadly agony. 
Her voice, so sweet and musical, 
Was soften’d to a milder tone, 
And, melting to a dying fall, 
Was scarcely heard before ‘twas gone ! 
Her cheek had stol’n the lily’s dress, 
So deadly white—yet still so full 
Of pure and touching loveliness! 
The rose had been less beautiful. 
Had e’en its softest tint been there, 
She would have look’d less sweetly fair ! 


And when she died, her fainting breath 
So gently went, that her deep sleep, 

Seem'd but as a mockery of death ;— 
Affection almost fear’d to weep, 

Lest the unbosom'd sigh should break 

That stillness—never more to wake ! 


And then they laid her in the tomb— 

A simple marble marks the spot ; 
And o’er it waves the tender bloom 

Of flow’rets—emblems of ber lot— 
Whose sweets tho’ lov’d must quickly fade, 
And droop above the stone they shade ! 


But hark ! the village bell is tolling ; 
In mournful sounds its distant knell, 

On ev’ning’s pensive stillness rolling ; 
It pours a spirit’s last farewell ! 


I hasten’d to the church-yard, where 
Sorrow was breathing forth the pray r, 
O’er one they ne’er should see again 
Among the busy haunts of men ! 


’Twas Albert’s knell that met my ear— 
For Albert thus they knelt in pray'r— 
Before his last fond hope they gave, 
And laid him in Aurora’s Grave ! 


Qu 
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Potices of Books. 


‘STILL PLEASED TO PRAISE, YET NOT AFRAID TO BLAME,” 


THE FORGET-Me-NoT. 1832. Ackermann. 
Tus, the eldest of the fair family of An- 
nuals, we joyfully welcome the first, not 
only as in duty bound, but under the per- 
Suasion that we shall find none of its suc- 
cessors more worthy of atteution, however 
high their pretensions may be, and however 
glad we shall be to do them justice. 

The work before us contains twelve plates, 
all engraved in the best manner, and on the 
whole decidedly superior, asa collection, to 
any preceding year. ‘‘ The Triumph of 
Mordecai,” engraved by Finden, is our 
first attraction ; “‘ Juan and Haidee,” from 
Holmes, by the same burin, the second, It 
is exquisitely beautiful. ‘* Mariana,” from 
Sir T. Lawrence (a sweet portrait), ‘‘ May- 
ence,” from Prout, ‘* Uncle Toby and the 
Widow,” from Richter, ‘‘ The Thunder 
Storm,” from J. Wood, “‘ The Stage-struck 
Hero,” from Kidd, and “ The Frosty Re- 
ception,” from W. Bass, are all engraved in 
the most brilliant and masterly manner ; nor 
must we omit “ The Disappointment,” 
from Corbould, or ‘‘ La Pensée,” from 
Holmes, both admirable specimens of the 
art. 

Mr. Shoberl, the editor, has been fortu- 
nate in the choice of his subjects; several 
of the articles are much longer, and far more 
effective in the pleasure and information 
they convey, than usual. The ‘ White 
Lynd of the Long-Knives,” the “‘ Ordeal of 
Toka,” “ La Mere des Soldats,”’ ‘‘ Serjeant 
Hawkins,” and Salvatur Nienti,’”’ are all 
highly interesting and amusing productions, 
** Old Master Green,” by Miss Mitford, 
brings us back to ‘ Our Village,” witb all 
its glowing flowers, summer breezes, and 
original acquaintances. We think her 
name and that of Mrs. Hofland, who has a 
tale, ‘ Disappointment,” are our oldest 
prose writers for the “ Forget-Me-Not,” 
whom we met in the present pages; but 
amongst the poetic ones we find ever 
charming L, E, L. (Love’s Exquisite Ly- 
rist), Miss Emma Roberts, Dr. Bowring, 
Mr. Hood, John Clare, Delta, and T. H. 
Bayly, Esq. Mary Howit has dropped her 
lyre to tell a “‘ ChristmasStory.” Wehave 
only time to add that the ‘‘ Beauty Lessoned 
into Love,’’ though somewhat obscure in its 
title (to our conception), is a very smart, 
well-managed story; but the descriptions 
contained in the “‘ White and Black Veils” 
have not a novelty beyond their title. 
There is a beautiful ‘‘ Song,” by Mrs. 
Abdy, which we will extract. 

Mr. Ackermann has this year omitted the 

ase in which the “ Forget-Me-Not” was 





































formerly deposited, and adapted a binding 
of rich crimson silk. For our own pans 
we prefer ornamented leather, but grag 
this to be an elegant mode of enclogins 
that which is par excellence elegant, and 
offered especially to the eye of taste and 
fashion. 


«‘ The songs we used to sing together, 
Speak to my heart of happier hours; 
We sing them in the Spring's bright wea. 

ther, 
Beneath a canopy of flowers : 
Now while the wintry ev’ning closes 
I sit and hear the falling rain, 
And think on withered joys and roses, 
And songs I may not hear again ! 


When Spring once more the land rejoices, 
Blossoms and buds shall gaily blend, 
But never can our hearts or voices 
Again unite, my faithful friend ! 
Affection’s master-chord is broken, 
Then let us not its chords profane, 
The soul’s deep language they have spoken 
Such words they cannot speak again !" 


THE LANDSCAPE ANNUAL FoR 1832, Je they 
nings. M 

If we assert that this is one of the mog jue 
beautiful books ever published, few of thos ed 
who purchase it will dissent from us; i adm 
we insist that it is one of the cheapest, ne sing 
one will be found to contradict us. Un anna 
the use of steel for the purpose of engrar the 
ing, it would not have been possible ft Bast 
such a work to have been offered to ti hic 
public for less than six guineas; and er their 
with all the advantages of modern disco the | 
very, we can scarcely conceive the possid tron 
lity of the present volume reimbursing ti Te 
publisher, seeing that it contains twent high 
Jour highly-finished engravings. that 
The views are all from the well-kno desee 
and justly-appreciated pencil of Harding wun 
and are scenes in Italy of great (but Rap 
equal) beauty and interest. The front Boce: 
piece, ‘“* Interior of Milan Cathedral,’ I dead, 
graved by Higham, isa splendid specum4 Son 
of his powers, for we have never seen ' tcto 
noble and elaborate a picture conveyed (Gi wih 
the mind under a medium so circumscribegg shad 
The first view of Florence is rich and oa hi 
mated, and given by Goodall, with | ‘Lo 
usual felicity ; the second, if less strikin Italy 
is not therefore less valuable as 4 work Gag wt | 
art, and equally so as a faithful represe® _ 
W 


ation. The “ Village of Pelago” 189" 
view, but its dark masses are too black, 
there is a hardness and zigzagginess (" 
coin a word) in the edges of the clouds 
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ennot like, but are bound to forgive, as 
jrming the only pretext in the whole vo- 
me for finding fault. The “‘ Temple of 
Clitummis,” engraved by Jordan, has all 
the poetry of art, not less than the charm 
of association inevitably linked to its classic 
character. ‘‘ Speleto”’ is more faithful, 
perhaps, than beautiful ; but the o Castle 
Nepi” unites both, with a wildness of si- 
wation congenial to those recollections of 
nelancholy martyrdom which it necessarily 
recalls, The “* Ghigi Palace” is very pleas- 
ing, and the views of Naples, both by sea 
wd land, cleverly given, and admirably 
ayraved; but they do not strike us as 
spots of the great superiority of Naples, in 
picturesque beauty, to other parts of the 
quntry. The plates which follow offer, in 
wr opinion, more brilliant and majestic 
fxms, combined with richer foliage, and 
those vestiges of a by-gone world which 
never fail to interest. ‘* Puzzuali,” of 
which we have two views; the “ Castle 
and Bay of Baiea ;” the “ Bay of Baiea ;” 
“Persano ;” the ‘* Bridge of Vico ;” the 
“Plain and Bay of Sorrento ;” “ Vietro ;” 
wd “Cetara;” are each gems of the 
nest quality, combining the grand, the 
vonderful, and the new, in the captivaticns 
they offer. 

Mr. Roscoe, the editor, always an elo- 
went and well-informed guide to the scenes 
be described, becomes, in this volume, an 
almirable historian also, condensing, with 
sugular ability and felicity, the complicated 
amnals of the various states now dividing 
“the garden of the world,”’ and giving 
masterly outlines of the material events 
rhich have for many centuries agitated 
their respective goveraments, and combined 
he ternfic and romantic in the most ex- 
mordinary manner. 

fo his biographical details we owe yet 
tigher obligations, and become fully aware 
at his ‘father’s mantle’ has indeed 
teseended tothe son. In the brief but lu- 
muous memoirs given of Michael Angelo, 
Kapbael, Tasso, Petrarch, Salvator Rosa, 
doccacio, and many other of the “ mighty 
tad,” the same power of seizing the 
Stonger traits of individuality, of tracing 
«tion to its mental source, and depicting, 
wth vigour and delicacy, the lights and 
tadows which diversify character, are ex- 
ited, which immortalize the author of 
“Lorenza” and * Lea.” The name of 
‘aly 1s indeed a spell demanding genius 
wt less than knowledge from all who pre- 
ume to reveal its enchantments, or lift the 
‘al which time has thrown on its numerous 
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historic tragedies, which, like the soil on 
which they were acted, were fruitful to re- 
dundance, alike of good and evil. They 
present in “the Italian” whatever can en- 
noble or adorn humanity on the one hand, 
or show it on the other ferocious, cunning, 
blood-thirsty, and treacherous. One short 
anecdote must suffice in proof of the latter. 

‘** Isabella de Medici, the wife of Paolo 
Orsino, was a remarkably beautiful and 
accomplished woman, and was also cele- 
brated as the first improvisatrice of her age. 
On her arrival at the fatal villa,* her hus- 
band presented her with two beautiful 
greyhounds, inviting her to join him in 
making trial of their speed the next morn- 
ing. While at supper he was remarkably 
lively and agreeable. He was the first to 
retire, and soon after withdrawing he sent 
for her to come into his apartment; and 
there, while affecting to embrace her, he 
slipped a cord round her neck, and thus 
effected his horrid purpose. She was in- 
terred at Florence with the usual pomp; 
but previously to her interment, according 
to Varchi, the crime was divulged, by her 
face appearing almost black as she lay on 
her bier.” 

THE HuMmOURIST, a@ Companion for the 
Christmas Fireside. By W. H. Harrison. 
Ackermann. 

Noless than eighty wood engravings, from 
the facile and clever hand of Brooke, lend 
their aid to the kind intention of the author, 
to provoke the smiles of his readers, an 
intention for which we can never be suffi- 
ciently thankful in these iron-visaged times 
of disputation and dismay, when one-half 
of the world is too wise to laugh, and the 
other feel too sensibly that they have no- 
thing to laugh at. 

The designs are all excellent in their way, 
and out of so many it is difficult to select ; 
but we think “A Pair of Bellows,” ‘The 
Bull and the Barber,” ‘ Garter, King at 
Arms,” “‘ Mississippi’’ and ‘‘ Missi-longi,” 
“India Rubber,’ the ‘“ Scenta and 
Lafitha,” “ Pensylvania,’’ and a “ Regi- 
ment of the Line,” particularly excellent. 
The prose part of the work we very much 
prefer to the poetic, and hope, in a short 
time, to be able to offer to our readers a 
story that may elicit a smile ; but for the 
present it will be evident that the press of 
matter forbids the indulgence of any ad- 
vance to risibility. ‘The article of ‘‘ More 
Copy,” which we deem the very best the 
‘* Humourist” offers us, at present is, in 
our case, any thing but a joke. 





* He had sent for her 


to come to him there. 
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ACKERMANN’S JUVENILE FORGET-ME-NOT 
FOR 1832, 

This winter flower is, in every way, an im- 
provement on the last. The plates are all 
so fine (and ten in number), that we were 
tempted to exclaim, “they are too good for 
children,” for which we now intreat pardon 
of the many curious eyes and joyous hearts 
that will delightedly gaze on them. A fine 
taste can only be acquired by offering to 
the eye that which is most excellent either 
in art or ethics; and as all children are born 
physiognomists, so have most of them suffi- 
cient perception to distinguish and admire 
that which is superior. We all know the 
fate of the Annual which offered to youthful 
customers wood-cuts only.* In this work 
the ‘‘ Boudoir,” ‘The Little Artist,” 
“* Returning from Market,” and the “ Bal- 
lad,” are worthy of a prominent place in 
the best of our Annuals. “ The Little 
Queen” is an excellent story ; ‘* Caroline 
Cleveland,” by Miss Mitford, a very in- 
teresting school-day anecdote; ‘ Paulo, 
the Image Boy,” and “ Cecilia Howard,” 
are admirable and pleasing lessons to both 
great and little; the “ Little Artist,’ and 
** William and his Story Books,” by Mrs. 
Hofland, are very amusing, and contain 
those seeds of instruction this lady always 
endeavours to plant. ‘* The Little Thief,” 
by M. L. H., is a painful, but useful, 
sketch; and the “ Soldier's Funeral” a 
very interesting one. The ‘* Vanquished 
Lion,” by Miss S. Strickland, and ‘“ The 
Gentleman,” by Miss Isabel Hill, are also 
highly meritorious tales ; so that it must be 
evident the editor has provided not only 
choice, but abundant provision for juvenile 
minds, The poetic articles are not nume- 
rous, but good. Mrs. Henry Rolls has se- 
veral, and her name warrants the excellence 
of all she contributes. The Ettrick Shep- 
herd has a song, Mr. Ward some punning 
verses on a ballad, and Miss Jewsbury some 
beautiful lines on the picture of a sleeping 
child, painted by Rothwell; ‘“ Rhyme 
instead of Reason,” by Mr. Harrison, few 
young readers will see any reason they 
should not read; and ‘‘ The Humming 
Bird,” by Mary Howitt, will be read over 
and over again. This is altogether a very 
admirable volume for youth, and highl 
creditable to Mr. Shoberl, the editor, as well 
as to the publisher, whose exertions in aid 
both of literature and art deserve the high- 
est praise. 
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FRIENDSHIP’S OFFERING. 1632, Smith nat 

Elder, and Co, ues 
This beautiful volume is, as usual, replete MN 
with a profusion of very excellent prose a3 | 
and poetry ; though, taking each collectiya. ity 
ly, we are obliged to give the palm to the for 
former. We cannot, however, abstain from Ub 


quoting the following very pretty introduc. 
tory lines, by Mr. T. H. Bayly :— 


‘© To whom shall Frienpsurp’s Orreriye 
Be sent, if not to thee? = 

Whose smiles of friendship have so long 
Been treasur’d up for me ? 

For thou hast shar’d my joy and grief: 
The one thou mad’st more gay ; @ 

And from the other thou didst steal “s 
All bitterness away. 

Love's tribute long ago I gave, 
And thine it still shall be ; 

And Friendship’s Offering I'll send 
To none, if not to thee, 

And what is Friendship’s Offering ? 
What tribute will she send ? a 

Are costly gems, and gold, the gifts 
That friend bestows on friend ? 

The ruby ring? the sparkling chain? 
If such alone can please, 1 

Oh they must come from other friends, 















* We beg to be understood as not here alluding to the ‘‘ Young Lady's Book,” 
the “‘ Boy’s Own Book ;” these elegant publications have other and higher merits 
recommend them besides their cuts (excellent as these undoubtedly are), and enjoy ® 


patronage equal to their deserts. 





For I bave none of these ! a 
But no, it is a simpler gift T 
That Friendship will prefer, en 
A gift whose greatest worth consists of it 
In being sent by her: _ 
It is a volume in whose leaves trea 
No sentiment is trac’d, S 
That Virtue, in her gravest mood, the 
Would wish to see effac’d. com) 
The Muses fill all leaves but one, E; 
And ere the book I send, fom 
On that leaf I will trace the name vat 
Of my own dearest friend. prop 
Love’s tribute long ago I gave, igur 
And thine it still shall be, band 
And Frisnpsurp’s Orrerine I'll send This 
To none—if not to thee.” pain! 
Thus much for the literary, and now for a 
the graphic portion of the work. We shall ae 
take the plates in order. om 
Lady Currington, engraved by C. Rolls, tas 
from a painting by the late Sir Thomasgagy \ « 
Lawrence.—This is a portrait not in the gg ‘a 
late president’s best style, yet posses iva 
ing much of that refined elegance sqm us 
conspicuous in all his productions. 1¢ Th 
turn of the head is graceful, but the other- iy 
wise pleasing expression of the counte + 
prove 
woth 
tery 
ad if 
Ms in) 
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sance is materially lessened by the black- 
ness of the shade beneath the nose. The 
ioht hand, also, is defective. But where, 
»a whole, there is so much to commend, 
: would seem invidious to search merely 
for faults : 

(bi plura intent—non paucis offendar 

maculis.—Horat. 


The Fairy of the Lake, engraved by Ed- 
mad Finden, from a painting by Henry 
Richter.—A pretty effort of the imagina- 
jon, somewhat in the style of Howard, 
byt not equal to that admirable master 
in purity of taste. The parts are pleas- 
ingly arranged, but the perspective of the 
dscape is incorrect. The only foot 
rbich is seen is too small, yet the picture 
is altogether very pleasing, sweetly en- 
yaved, and considerably enhances the 
value of the work. 

The Poet’s Dream, engraved by J. Good- 
yeat, from a painting by R. Westall, R.A. 
—Fxecuted in the artist’s usual manner, 
ind, therefore, having little to recommend 
i. The engraver has, however, done his 
work well, 

The Embarkation, engraved by R. Brand- 
al, from a painting by J. Whichelo.—A 
weet little production, and full of interest. 

The Orphan, engraved by H. C. Shenton, 
fom a paiuting by J, Holmes—Has a look 
of insignificance, and fails to awaken our 
sympathy ; but the face of Jesse possesses 
great simplicity and sweetness, and reminds 
is somewhat of Gainsborough, although 
te landscape will not admit of such a 
comparison. 

Eipectation, engraved by William Find en 
fom a painting by E. C. Wood.—A por- 
wat of a genteel-looking girl, but the 
proportions are incorrect, and render the 
ture at least nine heads in length. The 
tmds are too small, and weakly drawn. 
his is, however, rather the fault of the 
punter than the engraver. 

the Greek Mother, engraved by Henry 
Rolls, from a painting by H. Corbould.— 
‘lis is in the artist’s best manner ; pos- 
wssiag considerable interest, and affording 
‘more pleasure than any thing coming 
tom his pencil that we have lately seen. 
‘san engraving it is also highly merito- 
uous, 


The Dismal Tale, engraved by H. C. 


ee 
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Shenton, from a painting by T. Stothard, 
R. A,—The principal figure here — 
to be a close imitation of Teniers’s Witch 
in the Incantation.* This picture, how- 
ever, has great merit, and is sweetly en- 
graved. The tale is well told ; and the head, 
which is turned round as if in fear of ap- 
proaching evil, adds not a little to the in- 
terest of the piece. We regret that the 
talents of this artist, which are of the 
highest order, have not been sufficiently 
ee. 

he Palace, engraved by Edward Finden, 
from a painting by W. Purser.—Not equal 
to the Embarkation, but presenting a com- 
bination of magnificence both in nature and 
art. The plate in the copy forwarded to 
us was carelessly printed, and put it out of 
our power to notice the work as an en- 
graving. 

Myrrhina and Myrto, engraved by T. A. 
Dean, from a painting by John Wood.— 
A highly pleasing picture, full of sentiment. 
Here, however, the figures are too long, 
and the hands too small and undefined. 

The Prediction, engraved by C. Rolls, 
from a painting by A. Johanot—Is prettily 
executed ; but the person whom we take for 
Capt. B— looks more like a lovesick boy than 
the man described in the Traveller's Tale, 
as having the character of villain stamped 
on his countenance. He might better be 
taken for Master Slender than a son of 
Mars. 

On the whole, we can assure the sub- 
scribers to the ‘‘ Friendship’s Offering” that 
they may freely purchase without fear of 
disappointment. In our next we shall 
probably give an extract from the prose. 
THE COMIC OFFERING. Edited by Miss 

Sheridan, Smith and Elder. 1832. 

We like the originality of Miss Sheridan— 
there is not, we believe, in the whole 
volume, one instance of a borrowed pun— 
if there were, it should not pass with im- 
punity. It has been too much the fashion 
for editors of works like these to take 
freely from their great master without ac- 
knowledgment, as though he were public 
property—thus stealing from the rich (in 
wit) to give to the poor. This may be a 
very pleasant trick of Roxrn’ Hoop, but 
we confess it does not exactly accord with 
our ideas, There is also a yb of ele- 





* We leave him with the full praise of invention, who, by the harmony of a whole, 
woves that what he adopted might have been his own offspring, though anticipated by 
other. Thus Michael Angelo scattered the Torso of Apollonius in every view, in 
“ery direction, in groups and single figures, over the composition of the Last Judgment ; 
udif the figure of Adam dismissed from Paradise, by Raphael, still own Masaccio for 
‘siaventor, he can scarcely be said to have furnished more than the hint of that enthu- 
“sm and energy which we admire in St. Paul on the Areopagus.—Fuseli, Rt. pp. 
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gance and taste throughout this work which 

renders it peculiarly adapted to the perusal 

of the fair ones who grace our firesides. 

Miss Sheridan bas this year not relied en- 

tirely on her own resources, as was the 

case in her last production; other writers 
have aided her efforts to amuse, and, we 
doubt not, will greatly increase the success 
of the volume. No Annual which has yet 
passed under our notice exhibits greater 
claims to patronage, or deserves a more 
extensive circulation. The Board of 

Health would have done well had they 

added a recommendation of ‘‘ The Comic 

Offering,” as a preventive of ‘‘ Cholera’’ 

and the blue devils. In our next we will 

give an extract. The late period of the 
month in which it came to hand probibits 
our further notice of the literary part; and 
now for the cuts. ‘‘ Physical Force’ is 
excellent. A poor wretch is held forcibly 
down in his arm-chair, while a ‘‘ medical 
friend” is, by means of a wine-strainer, 
drenching him with the contents of (appa- 
rently) his entire surgery. ‘‘ Beauties of 

Shakspeare”’ has likewise our hearty com- 

mendation. ‘A Father’s Pride” (illus- 

trated by Bayly) made us laugh for an 
hour. ‘“ Using the Italian irons” represents 

a man stabbing another, an act which ne- 

cessarily only excites horror, and the plate 

had therefore better have been omitted. 

‘*A Watchman” may be seen (or some- 

thing very like it) in *‘ Mornings at Bow 

Street.” ‘“ Breaking up and burning thrash- 

ing machines ”’ will be looked at again and 

again by every holiday-loving urchin in 
the United Kingdom. We have no room, 
howerer, to particularize further: we have 
only to remark, that, with the single excep- 
tion above-mentioned, there is every thing 
to commend, and nothing to condemn. 

The volume is infinitely superior to that of 

last year. The exquisite binding alone 

ought to sell the book. 

DIE DEUTSCHEN KLEINSTADTER. Ein Lust- 
speil in vier Aufsugen Von August Von 
Kotzebue. 

unping. Eine Erziihlung 
Baron de la motte Fouque. 

DER VIER UNDZWANZIGSTE FEBRUAR. Eine 
Tragedie in einem Akt, Von F. L. Z. 
Werner. London, 1831. Simpkin and 
Marshall. 

The works mentioned above, in their ori- 

ginal state, form part of a much larger 

book, ‘‘The German Manual for Self 

Tuition,” by William Klauer Klattousky ; 

but as we have never seen the body of 

which the subjects under discussion are 
members, it would exceed even the limits 
of critical conscience were we to hazard an 
opinion of its merits. For general conve- 


on Frederick 
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nience the two dramatic compositions an 
romance have appeared as three separate 
volumes, and have thus fairly come under 
notice. ‘‘ Undine” is already known 1 
many of our English readers by the trans. 
lation of Mr. Soane, which appeared about 
ten years ago, and in which the original 
author has no need to blush for the now 
costume in which his muse appears, although 
he doubtless must regret the omissions 
which the translator, for reasons stated as 
obvious, has felt himself called upon to 
make. If there be any people on whom 
the mantle of the Greek mythologists has 
fallen, we believe that people to be the 
Germans, who seem to have a higher con- 
ception of those metaphysical impersona- 
tions of good and evil, which made almost 
all the passions and feelings of mankind 
the object of religious veneration, than any 
modern nation, and hence the charge of 
mysticism so frequently brought against 
their poets and imaginative writers, by 
people who, looking at all their productions 
with the dull gaze of matter-of-fact astonish- 
ment, lose in their surprise and ignorance 
all perception of the beautiful imagination 
and sublime allegory on which they mainly 
depend. Of this higher class of poetry 
(for poetry it certainly is, “ though the ends 
of the verses do not jingle,” as the Ant- 
quary saith) is the romance of the Baron 
La Motte. The main interest of the story 
turns upon the known traditionary anxiety 
of the inhabitants of fairy land to procure 
for their offspring what Sir Walter Scott, 
in one of his notes on fairy traditions, in 
the curious and interesting minstrelsy of 
the Scottish Border, calls the “ prerogatives 
of Christianity,”’ to effect which it is neces- 
sary that one of these elfin beings should 
captivate the affections, and enter into a 
matrimonial alliance with one of mortal 
mould. Undine, daughter (as she describes 
herself) of a great prince in the Mediterra- 
nean sea, has been long destined by her 
father for such a purpose, and was, wlien 
quite a child, conveyed by her uncle, who 
is one of the great rivers, to the abode 
of a fisherman and his wife, in a secluded 
forest on the borders of a Jake. Into this 
forest, which is reported to be haunted, 
Sir Huldbrand, of Ringstetten, at the bid- 
ding of an imperious beauty, Berthalda, 
goes in search of adventures, and is, throug 
the agency of the water sprites and gnomes, 
conducted to the hut of the fisherman. Ile 
sees, is captivated by the elfin beauty, aod 
marries her. After some time he returns 
to his castle of Ringstetten, and forgets, 1" 
the blandishments of Berthalda, the 1nno- 
cence and affection of his wife, whom he 3t 
last drives with anathemas back to ber 
elfin companions of the ocean. He ts about 
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» marry Berthalda, but Undine, in a dream, 
informs him that if he does she will be 
compelled [to ‘ bereave him of life.’ The 
second nuptials are, however, performed, 
aod Undine, rising from a well in the 
castle, makes her way, through all impedi- 
ments, to the bridal chamber, and embracing 
ber faithless husband in tears and sorrow, 
aves him a corpse. It will be evident 
that nothing but the highest genius could 
prevent the relation of a tale of this nature 
from descending to the ridiculous, and it is 
ihe greatest praise that can be given to its 
wthor, to assert that it does not so de- 
send. The narrative is full of passages of 
creat beauty, but its principal charm 1s its 
smplicity, a quality remarkably character« 
istic of the highest class of poetry, in which, 
as we have before stated, it is entitled to 
rank. We had marked for extraction two 
or three passages, but as our limits are this 
month rather confined, we have chosen that 
only descriptive of the funeral of Sir Huld- 
brand, which, although not in our opinion 
the best, is the one most likely to please the 
generality of readers. It is the closing 
passage of the book, 

“ Arrangements were now made for the 
funeral ceremony, in a manner befitting the 
rank of the deceased. The burial was to 
take place in the village church, in which 
were the monuments of his ancestors, and 
viich his family and himself had richly 
eadowed. His shield and helmet were 
laid upon the coffin, to be buried wtth him, 
for Sir Huldbrand of Ringstetten had died 
the last of his race. The mourners began 
ther sorrowful procession, their lamenta- 
tions resounding through the blueair. The 
monk walked before with the crucifix, and 
the wretched Berthalda followed, leaning 
on her aged father, when suddenly there 
appeared amony them a snow-white figure, 
Cosely veiled, raising its hands to heaven 
in bitter sorrow. A holy awe seemed to 
precede it, every one made way, and it 
‘ept_ continually advancing among the 
mourners, to their terror and confusion. 
Some of the knights were bold enough to 
aldress it, and endeavoured to force it from 
‘Ne procession, but it evaded every one’s 
rasp, like a thing of air, and was again 
“en moving with long and solemn steps. 
dt last, the servants continually giving 
place to it, it arrived close to Berthalda, 
¥here it continued walking, with so quiet 
ind gentle a step, that the sorrowful widow 
a8 unconscious of its presence. This 
lasted till the funeral procession reached 
‘ve church-yard, and formed a circle round 
he grave. “There Berthalda first saw her 
‘uinvited companion, and, half in anger, 
wd half in fear, commanded her to retire. 
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The veiled figure gently shook her head in 
refusal, and raised her folded hands in en- 
treaty to Berthalda, an action which melted 
her to tears, and called to her remembrance 
how kindly Undine bad offered her the 
coral necklace on the Donau. At this 
moment father Heilman commanded si- 
lence, as he was about to pray over the 
dead, whose grave was already closed. 
Berthalda was silent, all knelt, and the 
last handful of earth was cast upon the 
receptacle of the deceased. When the 
arose the white stranger had Gamal, 
but where she had kneeled, a spring, clear 
as silver, bubbled from the turf, that mur- 
mured and murmured on till it had almost 
encircled the grave of the knight.” 

In after-times the inhabitants of the 
village are said to have shown the spring, 
and to have believed that it was the poor 
deserted Undine, who in this manner still 
affectionately embraced the object of her 
love. 

«* Die Deutschen Kleinstadher,’’ the Ger- 
man Bourgoise, isa satire upon the fondness 
for titles, which, till within these few years, 
was the great weakness of that nation, and 
which this play has materially contributed 
to destroy. Weare told that it is exceed- 
ingly popular in Germany, but as, like all 
comedies, it addresses itself to the pecu- 
liarities of national manners, it cannot, ina 
translation, be made of much interest to 
the English reader. The plot turns upon 
the love of a certain Mr, Olmers for Sa- 
bina, the daughter of the burgomaster of 
the town of Crow-corner (Krahurnkel), 
whom he has met in the metropolis. To 
forward his suit, he arrives at the burgo- 
master’s with letters of recommendation 
from the prime minister, on the day pre- 
vious to the intended betrothment of the 
young lady to a solemn ass hight Sper- 
ling. Sabina has just before been dis- 
covered by her grandmother, Mrs. Staar, 
affectionately looking at Olmers’ portrait, 
and which she tells the old lady is that of 
the king. The poor girl, after undergoing 
a severe lecture on the impropriety of 
young ladies possessing the portraits of 
gentlemen, is deprived of that of her lover 
by Mrs. Staar, who, in a passion of loyalty, 
declares that she will wear the king’s 
picture as an ornament to her cap. The 
lover shortly arrives— Mrs. Staar is struck 
with his resemblance to the portrait in her 
possession, and the following laughable 
scene occurs. 

SCENE V. 
Mrs. Staar.—Enter to her the Burgomaster, 
Staar, Sperling. 


Mrs. 8S. You are come at last. See here 
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I sit, and I hardly knew whether I should 
ever get off my seat again. 

Burg. What bas happened to you, 
mother ? 

Mrs. S. I will be brief. I will disclose 
the great secret, and then retire to my 
chamber and lift up my voice in praise. 

Staar. What are you talking about, 
mother ? 

Mrs. S. Where is our guest ? 

Sperl. He will soon be here. 

Mrs. S. Is no one with him? 

Burg. Nobody. Sabina wished to re- 
main with him, but I drove her into the 
kitchen, 

Mrs. S. Run! haste up stairs, on your 
knees. Nicolas, the king is in your house! 

Burg. and Staar. How! What? 

Sperl. The king? 

Burg. Do not drive me mad, mother. 

Mis. S. Yes, now the madness must be- 
gin; all Crowcorner must go mad. He is 
there, I say. He is there! like the great 
king of the world, who rode on an ass’s 
colt. He has chosen thee, my son Nicolas. 
He has sojourned in thy house, thou lucky 
burgomaster and chief elder. 

Burg. Mother, pray explain yourself, 
for I hardly know whether I have a wind- 
mill or head on my shoulders. 

Mrs. S. There is the portrait of our 
gracious king, satisfy yourself; is it he, or 
is it not? 

Burg. The stranger himself; but how 
do you know him, mother? 

Mrs. S. Did I not see his grandfather 
forty years ago, and is he not the picture of 
his grandfather. I tell you this is his 
portrait, and his sacred person is now 
under our roof. 

{ While debating the best way of evincing 
their attachment and loyalty, the supposed 
monarch enters, and addresses the burgo- 
master. | 

Olm. A very convenient house, Mr. 
Burgomaster, and pleasantly situated. I 
hope to pass my time very agreeably. 

Burg. Most gracious king. 

Oim. How? 

Staar. May it please your majesty— 

Olm. What? 

Sperl. Glorious monarch. 

Olm, Do you jest with me ? 

Mrs. S. Anointed of the Lord. 

Olm. ’Tis only the 6th of January. 

Burg. Conceal yourself no longer from 
your faithful subjects. 

Staar. Our hearts burn — 

Sperl. And glow— 

Mrs. S. And are full of affection. 

Olm. What do you take me for? 

Burg. Your prime minister has already 
half betrayed you? 


Olm. My- prime minister ? (aside.) 

must have got into a madhouse, 
Enter the maid. 

Maid. Two men are without, They say 
they are deputies from the Company of 
Yugers, and wish to welcome the king. 

Burg. Will your majesty graciously 
please to permit— , 

Olm. To the devil with them! What 
has come to you all? I am about as much 
majesty as one of your watchmen. 

_ Burg. Merciful Heaven! will your gra- 
cious majesty longer deny yourself? We 
have here your majesty’s inestimable por- 
trait. 

Olm. My portrait ? 

Mrs. S. Here it is, please your majesty 
(producing it). - 

Olm. It is certainly my portrait. 

Burg. At last! (tothe maid). The depu- 
tation may enter, they shall have the honour 
of being presented. 

_ Olm. For God's sake, no. You are but 
jesting with me. My name is Charles 
Olmers, at your service. 

Staar. There’s an end of it, brother. His 
majesty wishes to continue incognito. 

There are several other amusing passages, 
in which all the petty jealousies of a small 
town are ludicrously set forth, but we must 
content ourselves with extracting the fol- 
lowing, in which the foible that gave rise 
to the play is ably described and ridiculed. 

“Without a title you cannot hope for 
any thing in Crow-corner. A piece of gilt 
leather is here of more value than unbur- 
nished gold. Here a title is the sole re- 

commendation ; without it they know not 
how to address you. Here no one asks, 
is he wise? is he rich? but what is his 
title? He who is not privileged to place 
twelve or fifteen syllables before his name, 
is nobody. We carry our titles with us to 
bed, and to the grave ; we even hope that 
at the last day we shall be called into 
eternity by them.”’ 

We have bestowed so much space upon 
the two first subjects, that we have left 
ourselves no room for any observations on 
the last. We can only say of it, that itis 
a tragedy, and, as our friend Olmers ob- 
serves, when he declares he is not a king, 
damit holla. The paper and typographical 
execution of German books have hitherto 
been very just subjects of complaint, with 
all the students and readers of that lan- 
guage ; to that remark ihese volumes are 
not liable, for the paper is beautiful, the 
type excellent, and they are more cor 
rectly printed than any we have yet see” 
in appearance they do not discreait the 
intrinsic worth, and are well worthy ¢ 
attention and patronage of the public. 
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suf HARMONICON. A Journal of Music for 
October, 1831. Longman. 

Avornen excellent number of this ve 

wirited work, The original papers this 

month are a Memoir of Thomas Greatorex, 

[sq. written with great judgment, and, as 
we can attest, in its details perfectly cor- 
vet. This is followed by two others, 
being Notices of the Musical Libraries 
preserved in the Church of Rome, and on 
the Future Prospects of the King’s Theatre, 
in which is included the oe issued 
by Mr. Mason as to his future intentions. 
(he Memoirs of the Metropolitan Concerts 
is next given; On the Peculiar Habits of 
Musical Composers; the entertaining 
Diary of a Dilettante ; and last, though 
not least in ‘‘ our dear love,” the usual 
admirable display of skill in the reviews, 
The Music consists of the Overture to 
Dometrio e Polibio, by Rossini; a Rondo, 
i la Militaire, from L’Ecole de Paganini, 
reviewed in a late number; a Move- 
ment from Mozart’s Concerto in C minor ; 
a Canzonet, composed for the ‘‘ Harmo- 
uicon,” by John Thomson, Esq.; Who are 
be Free? from Wade’s Polish Melodies ; 
aad a beautiful Duet, How truly divine is 
the smile, by Edwin John Wilson. Alto- 
gether this number of the ‘‘ Harmonicon ” 
well sustains its previously well-earned 
character We have no room this month 
for extract. 

DRAWING-ROOM LYRICS. Seven Songs 
written by F. W. N. Bayley, Esq. ; com- 
posed by J. Green. Green, Soho Square. 

We have before spoken in very high terms 
of, and made a beautiful extract from, the 
poetry of this volume, and we now have to 
notice the music. Tospeak of the songs 
en masse, we must say that they are one 
and all extremely pretty, and will please 
the generality of our readers well. The 
deeply-studied musician, perhaps, will 
prove fastidious, and find them not over 
original; but, at all events, whatever is 
borrowed is of an agreeable character, and 
worthy of recommendation. 

SONGS OF THE DAYS OF CHIVALRY. Written 
by Thomas Haynes Bayly, Esq.; the 
Music by T, H. Severn, Esq. C. J. 
Farn, Lombard Street. 

Mr. Severn has been highly successful on 

several occasions in setting Mr. Bayly’s 

words to music ; witness his ‘‘ We Met !” 

“We Parted!”” “The Voice of the False 

One,” and other songs of great popularity. 

But it does not follow that he should upon 

occasions prove equally so. In the 
Nov. 183], 


present collection we have a few which we 
allow are alone worth the price of the 
book, and quite creditable to his fame, but 
others are not at all to our taste. The 
arrangements throughout are very excel- 
lent, and entitled to much commendation. 


THE STARTING TEAR. Sung by Mrs. 
Keeley ; written and composed by Ellen 
Blundeli. Preston, Dean Street, Soho. 

A pleasing song, easy, and of moderate 

compass—highly creditable to the fair 

composer. 


L’ESPERANCE. A Set of Quadrilles, by the 

same lady. Clementi. 
Though not very original this set of qua~ 
drilles are certainly pretty, and in excellent 
quadrille time, which few of the fashion- 
able tunes of late have been. They are 
effective for the piano, and will generally 
please. 


SONGS OF ALMAcKs. Dedicated to the Queen 
at her Coronation. The Poetry by F.W.N. 
Bayley, Esq., the Melodies by H. R. Bishop 
and J. Addison. Goulding and Co. 

This is, without exception, the most su- 

perb volume of songs we have, as yet, had 

in our hands to review. The external em- 
bellishments, and printing, by Vizetelly, 
tive engravings, in lithograph, by Gauci, 
the poetry written by F. W. Bayley, Esq. 
and the music composed by H. Bishop and 
Addison. What could we expect other- 
wise than the perfection of elegance and 
taste? To begin with the prints. We 
have first, as a frontispiece, a well executed 
likeness of Queen Adelaide, though not so 
flattering to her majesty as many that have 
been published, and an extremely elegant 
vignette of three modern graces on the title 
page, after the manner of Bartolozzi. We 
have then a beautiful drawing of Earl Grey’s 
three daughters, which is extremely taste- 
ful and pretty. This is followed by a por- 
trait of one of the female nobility, well 
executed ; and, lastly, is given a subject, 
entitled The Debutante, which, for beauty 
of subject and drawing, far surpasses any 
thing we have ever seen in lithography. 

We would give Mr. Bayley’s pretty illus- 

tration had we space to include more than 

one specimen ; as it is, we must be content 
with the following. 


‘«* He passes her in sorrow, 
He looks but may not speak ; 
Tho’ a tear is in her eye, 
And a wanness on her cheek. 
21 
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She sighs—he knows no other 
May win her gentle heart, 

Tho’ her father and her mother 
Have sworn that they shall part. 


A proud peer stands beside her, 
They have doomed her for his bride, 
But he little fears a rival, 
In the love that he has tried. 
She’ll obey them—tho’ none other 
May win her gentle heart, 
For her father and her mother 
Have doomed that they shall part. 


And they will give her jewels, 
To adorn her bridal brow ; 
But what is borrowed loveliness 
To that which gems it now ! 
She will wear them—yes, and smother 
The tears that fain would start 
For her father and her mother— 
Till thev break her gentle heart.” 


The rest of the poetry is characterized by 
Mr. Bayley’s usual elegance of style; and 
the whole is in excellent keeping with 
the plan of the work, which is intended 
to illustrate a series of events and cir- 
cumstances that have actually occurred at 
the assemblies at Almacks. 

The music is by Bishop and Addison, 
and in simply stating this, we do not know 
that we can better recommend it. The 
nature of the work is such as to find favour 
universally amongst the higher circles ; 
and we congratulate the publishers in hav- 
ing lavishly performed their part towards 
rendering the volume in every way an ap- 
propriate offering. 
metopres. The Words written and the Mu- 

sic Com by Mrs. Alexander Kerr. No- 

vello, Frith Street. 
Our notice of this beautiful volume must, 
for the present, be very limited. But it 
may serve as a matter of congratulation 
amongst our fair countrywomen, that the 
ladies have, to a certainty, contrived to 


surpass the gentlemen in at least one par. 
ticular—that of song-making. We hare 
gentlemen who are excellent poets, an) 
others who are superior musicians; jy; 
where shall we meet with united talent jn 
any of them equal to the production of , 
volume like the present? We have, at qi! 
events, seen nothing from them as yet :» 
surpass it, and may safely pronounce tha: 
this volume, and Mrs. C. Baron Wilson's 
“ Love's Offering,” may challenge a com. 
parison with the two best volumes that the 
last twelvemonth has produced from any 
source, and from any quarter. Our praise 
of the subject before us is here necessarily 
general ; in our next we sball be more par- 
ticular, ‘The book is very elegantly got up, 
with many beautiful engravings and vig- 
nettes, and with a nice attention to genuine 
taste throughout. The music is very pleas- 
ing, and, in several instances, striking and 
original. 

We give an extract from the poetry. |: 
is by no means the best specimen, but it 
suits our limits. 

SONG OF THE CIRCASSIAN, 
“ If e’er one sadd’ning thought of me 

Should cast its shadow o’er thy breast, 
Recalling my past love to thee, 

And startling present joys from rest ; 
Believe not I would have thee feel, 

Now blest and happy as thou art, 

The pangs which Time may never heal, 

Griefs only that with life depart. 


These have been mine with ling’ ring weight, 
By thee no pang of absence shar’d— 
For well thou knew’st me desolate, 
And Pity might have kindly spar'd ; 
Too long, and reckless I had lov’d, 
When calm, or when convuls'd the sea, 
In foreign lands ’mid trials prov’d 
A trusting heart’s fidelity ! 
Love on then, and all joys be thine 
This life can know,—serenely glide 
Thy future years—one pray’r be mine, 
Be happy thou—be bless’d thy bride ' 
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DRURY LANE. 

Tue season at this theatre has com- 
menced with more than usual spirit, and we 
never remember to have witnessed in so 
short a time the successful production of so 
much in the way of novelty. Since the 
close of the theatre several performers have 
seceded from the company, but (with the 
exception of the loss of Dowton) we have 
no reason now to deplore any want of effi- 
cient force ; for, taking into consideration 
the newly-made additions, the result will 
prove rather of a favourable character than 





otherwise. Several clever actors and ac- 
tresses have made their appearance from 
the provincial theatres, and amongst the 
most talented stands Miss Kenneth, who 
has sustained several parts in light comedy 
in a manner that has already fully and 
deservedly established her in public estt- 
mation. Indeed, since the days of Mrs. 
Jordan (of whom, in The Country Gir!, she 
most forcibly reminded us) we do not think 
we have witnessed the exhibition of so 
much talent in her line of parts. To very 
considerable personal attractions Miss Ken- 
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yeth adds ease and grace ; ard whether in 
sustaining the opposite passages of buoyant 
rit or serious declamation, we found the 
refined exuberance of gaiety and the ten- 
derest of intense feeling alternating from 
scene to scene with the happiest tact and 
jiscriwination. The parts which this lady 
has as yet sustained, however calculated to 
g creat extent to exhibit and make trial of 
her abilities, have been scarcely (as we 
opine) happy in yielding a full develop- 
ment of her powers ; and we are much mis- 
taken if it prove not ultimately that she 
who has made so successful a stand in cha- 
racters of a light nature, will be able to 
command equal talent for those of a more 
lofty and serious one : there was occasion- 
ally an opportunity given of arriving at this 
conclusion ; and we have no doubt we are 
correct in our surmise. Of one thing we 
are quite certain—that the manager may 
congratulate himself on having made a most 
important and useful addition to bis com- 
pany, and one who possesses a more than 
ordinary judgment and apparent anxiety to 
add force to her performances through the 
only legitimate means—namely, by study 
and perseverance. A Mr. Jones, from 
Edinburgh, also has appeared ; but he did 
not find much favour with the audience, 
and we have heard nothing of him since his 
frst night. A Mrs. Brudenell has made a 
respectable stand on the boards, which we 
doubt not she will retain, to the satisfaction 
of those who have engaged her, though we 
cannot hold out the promise of her ulti- 
mately soaring very high. Macready, 
Wallack, Cooper, Miss Phillips, and Mrs. 
Faucit, have been excellent in tragedy ; and 
Alfred, William Tell, Virginius, King John, 
Jane Shore, and other plays, have been 
supported by them with great spirit. 

The operas of Rosina and Love in a Village 
have introduced to our notice two new 
candidates for public favour, in the persons 
of Miss Field and Mr. Templeton, both of 
whom were decidedly successful. The lady 
appears to have every requisite for the 
stage, and we are convinced will form a 
most useful addition to this theatre. Her 
tones, though not of a rich quality, are of 
avery sweet character, and her deportment 
and style characterized by great taste and 
refinemeut. As a second she is quite an 
acquisition, and in the execution of some 
cuets with Mrs. Wood, went through her 
part with great spirit. Her acting too is 
far above mediocrity, and in this particular 
pleased us much. Mr. Templeton’s is a 


tenor voice of some power, which he occa- 
sionally uses to great advantage, although 
he is at present too unpractised to be any 
thing like @ finished singer; and, as is 
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most frequently the case with young 
singers, bas a difficulty in holding out, till 
the termination of his song, the tone and 
spirit with which he commences it—thus 
destroying almost invariably, towards the 
conclusion, when avy continued power is 
required, the favourable feeling that his 
early passages have excited in his auditors. 
His carriage and acting is decidedly bad 
at present, and his taste occasionally vul- 
gar. But we must say we have great hopes 
of his mending, and doubt not a little more 
exercise on the London boards will do 
much towards rendering him a favourite 
with the public. In Love in a Villagé, Mr. 
and Mrs. Wood appeared, and were greet- 
ed throughout (the latter especially) with 
enthusiastic applause. Often as we have 
been delighted with Mrs. Wood’s superior 
Singing, we never heard her in better 
voice, or execute her task with greater 
spirit. The gratification experienced by 
the audience was at once unanimously and 
loudly evinced. At the same time we 
pm | not but observe a few little points, 
with which we could scarcely in honesty 
express ourselves as pleased. In the ex- 
ecution, for instance, of “ Lo, here the 
gentle lark,’’ instead of giving, at the con- 
clusion of it, a specimen of her practice- 
room exercises (in the midst of which is in- 
troduced her eternal semi-tone run de- 
scending—the most common-place em- 
bellishment that musical taste could con- 
ceive, and by frequent repetition quite 
disagreeable), how much more tasteful, 
how much more in character, and how 
much more effective, would it be to end 
(as noted down) at the*cadenza with 
the flute, which so admirably accompanies 
her. Again, when singing a duet, why 
does she not arrange with her companion 
in what manner she is about to finish it ? 
It may be all very well to display a fine 
voice, it may suit her ambition, and serve 
to make her appear transcendant in the eyes 
of the audience, but it is quite ar act of 
injustice to take her second suddenly by 
surprise, and figure off with a towering 
flight, such as we have seen her lately do, 
to the distress of Miss Field, whilst at the 
same time the harmony is annihilated, and 
the real quality of the music much im- 
paired. Let her also, by all means, get 
rid of the distressing habit she has of in- 
haling her breath, or gasping, at the con- 
clusion of every bar. The ease and vo- 
lubility with which many passages are ex- 
ecuted where this disagreeable blemish is 
most apparent, shows it to be a mere habit, 
and of no assistance to her voice whatever. 
And we would ask why it is, when God 
save the King is sung, that she so point- 
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edly takes upon herself to advance from her 
rank, and place herself prominently before 
the foot-lights? Is there any thing so in- 
ordinarily superior in Mra. Wood’s musical 
abilities, or amiabilities, that she should 
feel herself humbled by singing her verse 
on the same deal board as the other de- 
serving members of the establishment? It 
is the characteristic of the Srar, en- 
compassed though it be by millions, and 


“tens of millions, of the twinkling bodies of 


the hemisphere, to shine superior in all its 
brilliancy, promoted by naught save its 
own intrinsic beauty; and so with Mrs. 
Wood¥ she might, and she would, shine tri- 
umphantly great (for her last verse of the 
anthem is astonishingly fine), but inde- 
pendently of the value and pleasurable 
feeling always excited by modest merit, it 
is the business of the audience, if they 
think fit, and not herself, to assume the pri- 
vilege of placing her coadjutors at her train. 
Mr. Wood is much improved in health and 
contour, and, in some respects, in voice, 
since his last appearance in London. The 
tutelage of his wife appears to have had its 
full force, for we find him “‘ improved in both 
her beautiesand defects.’’ His voice is more 
flexible, fuller, and, in some respects, more 
refined, but the same drawing-in of the 
breath we have just complained of in the 
lady, he has caught to a most ugly and 
painful degree. ‘‘ We all love a pretty 
girl under the rose,” in other respects 
prettily sung, was quite murdered by this 
blemish. Nor can we compliment his taste 
in following up his Hibernian delivery ; his 
brogue is of a very indefinite common 
character, and quite unsuitable to the part 
he has just sustained. 

“I karras for nobody, if nobody karras for 

me,” 

is no improvement on the original method 
of giving the well known ditty, and yet 
this is the way in which Mr. Woo1 delivers 
it. 

A new drama, from the French, was 
produced here, entitled Dominique, or it is 
the Devil, in which Wallack played with 
very great spirit in a very original manner. 
It was successful. But the grand attraction 
of the month has been a new grand oriental 
spectacle, called Hyder Ali, or the Lions of 
Mysore, in which the celebrated Monsieur 
Martin, from Paris, appeared, together with 
his troop of lions, tigers, Jamas, boa con- 
strictors, monkeys, &c. and, to speak the 
truth, serves to introduce to us not only 
novelty, but also an abundance of the mar- 
vellous. The plot of the piece it will be 
needless to advert to, since it is simply 
written as the means of introducing the 
various and astonishing performances of 


“‘ the king of the forest” and his tribe. The 
first scene that introduces the lion, dis. 
covers Sadhusing (Martin) asleep on his 
back. He wakes, rouses the lion, who 
passes backwards and forwards within 4 
limit cleverly and imperceptibly wired of 
from the audience, and is perfectly docile, 
Martin next rescues two children from two 
boa constrictors, which entwine them. 
selves around them. Subsequently we 
have him defended by two lions, when 
brisk encounter takes place between 
them and a body of Indians. Towards the 
termination of the piece a desperate en- 
gagement takes place between Martin and 
a lion, which he conquers. This part of 
the performance is truly astonishing, and 
is nightly received with the most bois- 
terous applause. In the concluding pro- 
cession two elephants were introduced, and 
Martin appears in a cage, supported by 
Indians, with the vanquished lion at his 
feet, which he handles before the audience 
to show how completely he has him in 
subjection. The grandeur and effect of 
this last scene exceeds any thing we have 
ever witnessed of the kind. The piece, 
indeed, throughout, is got up in a very 
splendid manner, and some of the scenery 
is strikingly beautiful, It continues to be 
received by crowded audiences with the 
greatest applause, and, we doubt not, will 
enjoy a very protracted career. 

The theatre, during the recess, has been 
entirely re-embellished in the interior, and 
has received several improvements, which 
render the silver ornaments more elegant 
in appearance than ever. 

We ought not to omit noticing the very 
superior band at this establishment. The 
manner in which the music is done reflects 
the highest credit on them. We never 
remember to have witnessed a more unaui- 
mous burst of applause and encore than that 
which followed the performance of La 
Muette de Portici on the opening night. 

COVENT GARDEN. 

In the same proportion that Drury Lane 
has been active in the production of 
novelty, this house has been, as yet, more 
than usually idle. The company, with the 
exception of the accession of Young, (who 
plays, itis said, his last round,) and the 
secession of Blanchard, is nearly the same 
as it was at the conclusion of the last season. 
Tragedies have been played to empty 
houses, and operas to full ones. In the 
former Young and Miss Kemble have been 
the leading scions, and in the latter Wilson 
and Miss Inverarity. ‘These have all 
pleased us very, very much ; but we find 
we are to be treated, shortly, with Braham 
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iso. Miss Kemble has played the part of 
Queen Catherine in Henry the Eighth, and 
-ratified us much, though scarcely equal, 
we think, to the part. She evidently 
strove to impart to it a force which her 
physical strength would not admit of, 
instead of relying, more properly, on 
those of a mental character. Many 
of her points were excellently conceived, 
and but for the overstrained efforts 
would have told admirably. We were 
especially pleased with the unaffected dis- 
play of meekness and virtue in the scene 
where she intercedes with the king against 
the unjust taxation imposed by Wolsey on 
the people. There was a delicacy and 
refinement in this which was extremely 
leautiful. But the portion most applauded 
was the concluding scene, which we 
thought proportionably less meritorious. 
Altogether, however, Miss Kemble may 
be said to have added another laurel to her 
wreath. 

This theatre has been also entirely 
re-embellished during the recess, and now 
looks very elegant. 
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COBURG, 
At this theatre, in a piece, from the 
French, entitled Dominique, Mr. Davidge 
has displayed talent of the very first order. 
It is impossible to conceive a more ex- 
cellently sustained character throughout. 
Every one should see it. We never 
laughed more heartily. ‘The piece is well 
written, and in every respect excellent] 
got up. We have lately been ivensely 
too, with the performances of Dowton an 
Webster, from Drury Lane, who h 
appeared in several of the excellent old 
stock comedies. The house has of 
late, most respectably and ful 








We have not been ab visit the 
Surrey this month, but report speaks very 
highly of several excellent new dramas. 
The theatre has also secured a grand at- 
traction in the re-engagement of Miss 
Somerville, whom we sometime ago missed 
sadly here. We are happy to hear that 
this young lady has an engagement at the 
English Opera House for the next season. 
We are quite confident of her success. 





FASHIONABLE INTELLIGENCE, CHITCHAT, &c. 


[ners are, we presume, very few read- 
ers unacquainted with the fact that the 
Reform Bill has been this month thrown 
out, by a majority of forty-one. Having 
stated the circumstance merely to record it 
in our imperishable annals, we shall take 
leave of the subject, of which we are lite- 
rally tired. 

Their Majesties, we are glad to say, 
enjoy good health. It is their intention, 
we believe, to grace Brighton with their 
presence in a very short time. 

Some of the loudest brawlers for free- 
dom of opinion have lately been direct- 
ing their fiendish malice against an illus- 
trious lady for the part she is supposed 
to have taken on a certain great question. 
We are enabled to state that, however 
strongly this amiable individual may feel 
onthe matter, she bas in no way endea- 
. Youred to harass or sway the decision of 
her illustrious lord. 

Their Royal Highnesses the Princess 
Victoria and the Duchess of Kent, have 
arrived at Kensington Palace trom their 
‘our, which, we are delighted to add, has 
been productive of the most beneficial 
effects to the health of the interesting heir- 
apparent. It is intended, we believe, to 


make Norris Castle their permanent sum- 
mer residence. Their Royal Highnesses 
are very popular at Cowes and among the 
inhabitants of Whippingham, in which the 





castle is situate, from the benevolence dis- 
played towards all classes, and especially 
to the poor. 

Sir Walter Scott and his daughter left 
England for Malta, on Sunday, the 23d ult. 
on board the Barham, 52 guns, Captain 
Pigot, for the purpose of spending the 
winter at Naples. His Majesty, in the 
most gracious manner, was pleased to ten- 
der this mode of conveyance to the worthy 
Baronet. 

The cautions and remedies for the pre- 
vention of Cholera printed in the “ Ga- 
zette’’ are good, but we must protest against 
the publication of the symptoms. We un- 
derstand the detail has already caused the 
demise of one half of the bypochondriacs in 
the United Kingdom, who, fancying them- 
selves of course affected, have died of 
sheer fright. 

In one of the favourable opinions of the 
press, often quoted by publishers in the 
subsequent advertisements of books, we 
find the following compliment to the au- 
thoress of “‘ Pin- Money :’—**The authoress 
has an admirable acquaintance with the ha- 
bits, the foibles, and the vices, of the society 
she has delineated !!” 

Among the forthcoming literary novelties 
is a work entitled “‘ Practical Examinations 
on the Immediate Treatment of all the 
Principal Emergencies that may occur to 
the Head, Neck, Trunk, and external parts 
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@ Body, systematically arranged. By 
W.S. Oke, M.D. &c.’’ From having ob- 
tained a sight of the MS. of this publica- 
tion prior to its going to press, we can 
with confidence recommend it to our medi- 
ca’ wearers. It possesses much original 
aL * | information, confined within a 

“ enient compass. It will, we 
ubt, become a standard work in 


FASHIONABLE INTELLIGENCE, CHITCHAT, &c. 


the profession. Such a work has long 
been a desideratum. . 

We understand that Charles Swain 
Author of “* Metrical Essays,” has nearly 
ready for publication, “ The Mind,” a 
Poem in two parts, with other Poems 
embodying a second edition of “ The Beau. 
ties of the Mind,” a poetical sketch. 
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DINNER DRESS. 

ale pink gros d’ hiver, the 
corsage, ma the shaw] style, turns over 
en pelerine ; it is rather less than balf 
high, is bordered with a rouleau of the same 
material, and embroidered in a running 
pattern in white silk. The sleeves are en 
gigot. The shirt is embroidered on each 
side of the front, and round the border, also 
in a running pattern, in white silk. ‘The 
hat is of crape, a little darker than the 
dress: it is trimmed under the brim with 
riband foliage, and a blond lace drapery, 
which goes back upon the crown: a bou- 
quet of ostrich feathers placed on the right 
side completes the trimming. Chemisetie 
composed of blond lace 

WALKING DRESS. 

A high dress of watered gros de Naples, 
of the colour called Aventurine. Plain 
corsage, with gigot sleeves. Square pele- 
rine, of a very large size, with a falling 
collar, which, as well as the border of the 
pelerine, is cut in dents, nearly, but not 
quite of the lozenge form : they are bordered 
with plain gros de Naples of a darker shade. 
The front of the dress is trimmed with 
rouleaus disposed a la Grecgue. The bonnet 
is of blew Adelaide gios des Indes; it is 
trimmed under the brim with puffs of blue 
riband, and blond net mentonniéres. A 
bouquet of inlaid flowers, intermingled with 
blond lace draperies, adorns the crown. 

FIRST BALL DRESS. 

A white tulle dress over satin. The cor- 
sage, made to fit the shape, and low, is or- 
namented with rose-coloured riband, run 
through the tulle, and forming a point be- 
fore and behind. Short, full sleeve, looped 
in the centre of the arm by a knot of rose- 
coloured riband. The trimming of tbe 
skirt consists of a broad riband run through 
the upper part of the hem, and terminating 
in two languettes at the base of a bouquet 
of pinks of different shades of red. The 
hair, parted on the forehead, is dressed 
very low in braids and bands; it is or- 
namented with a gold chain, brought low 
upon the forehead, and a bouquet of pinks 
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to correspond with the border, placed very 
far back. Earrings, &c. gold. 
SECOND BALL DRESS. 

A dress of light slate-coloured crape, 
over gros de Tours, to correspond; the 
corsage is plain behind, but draped hori- 
zontally at the upper part in front; it is 
bordered by a row of blond lace, which 
stands up. Short sleeve, formed by a sin- 
gle bouffant. The border is trimmed with 
a wreath of ears of corn, terminating on 
the right side in a bouquet composed of 
ears of corn and corn flowers. The hair 
is parted on the forehead ; it is dressed 
high on the summit of the head in platted 
braids, and ornamented with ears of corn 
and corn flowers. The jewellery worn with 
this dress should be of gold. 

GENERAL MONTHLY STATEMENT OF 

FASHION. 

Gros de Naples dresses are now almost the 
Only unes seen in out-door costume. They 
are made high, in the pelisse gown style, 
and for the most part worn with pelerines 
of the same material, and boa tippets. We 
have not yet seen any mantles, but we know 
that several have been ordered, which differ 
in nothing from those of last year, except 
that the pelerines are smaller. Those for 
the promenade are of gros des Indes, and 
have a very rich and lady-like, though 
plain, appearance, being made without any 
trimming. Dark-brown, bottle-green, iron- 
grey, and black, are the colours expected to 
be generally adopted for promenade man- 
tles. 

Promenade bonnets are either of gros des 
Indes, or Terry velvet. ‘Those worn at this 
moment are generally trimmed with riband ; 
but we have seen some that are in prepara- 
tion, the trimming of which will consist of 
rosettes, the heart of the rosette formed of 
a neud of the material of the bonnet, sur- 
rounded by a very rich ribana drawn full ; 
a rosette is placed on the left side of the 
crown in front, and aband, which goes from 
it in an oblique direction, is terminated on 
the right side, near the bottom of the 
crown, by a bow andends. The crowns of 
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these bonnets are low, and of the dove 
form ; the brims of what is called the chapeau 
capote Shapes which is a medium between 
the cottage bonnet and a hat; they are 
vimmed under the brim, next to the face, 


with ive or six puffs of riband placed close 


together. : 7 
‘Carriage dress is as yet of rather a light 


jescription, for although silks are worn, we 
we also a good many chaly dresses; but 
we observe that they are generally those 
yith a citron-coloured ground, embroidered 
in bouquets of flowers in vivid colours, 
Shawls are very generally adopted in car- 
riage dress; and we scarcely remember a 
season in which we have seen, thus early, 
so many novel and pretty ones. Those 
most in favour are the British cashmeres ; 
they are of the finest texture, and of un- 
common softness and lightness. They are 
square, and of a large size; some are bor- 
dered en resaces; others have no border, 
but the ground is thickly strewed with 
small bouquets of flowers in vivid colours. 
A third sort are of white cashmere, with 
a broad border in foliage of various shades 
of green. 

Watered gros de Naples, Terry velvet, and 
anew kind of watered satin, which we have 
borrowed from the French, and which is 
styled sutin & la reine, are all in favour for 
carriage hats and bonnets. The latter are 
most in request at present, and will, we 
think, be most decidedly fashionable during 
the winter ; they are of the shape we have 
already described, in speaking of promenade 
dress; they are decorated with feathers 
aod blond lace, arranged in a very novel 
style; the feathers are placed on one side, 
near the top of the crown—there must be 
either three or five short curled ostrich 
feathers arranged in a bouquet. A row of 
blond lace forms an ornament round the 
base of the bouquet, and traversing the 
crown in an oblique direction, but with 
little fulness, is arranged behind in a double 
row, and in very deep plaits, to form the 
curtain, Blond lace is also sometimes em- 
ployed to decorate the inside of the brim, 
but riband is more generally used ; it is 
arranged en papillon, either in bows or 
ends, 

Plain and figured gros de Naples, watered 
silk, and chaly, are all worn in dinner dress. 
The demi redingote form is, we think, most 
prevalent; the dress is cut half high, and 
the lappel forms a cur, and is of equal 
breadth all round; but it is either cut in 
lozenges or dents, which are bordered with 
narrow blond lace, or with effilé. Long 


transparent sleeves of the gigot shape, over 
short ones to correspend with the dress, 
and formed by s single bouffant. 


Dinner 
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head- dresses are either berets or blond lace 
caps ; the former are of rich figured gauze, 
or of crépe aerophane—they are trimmed 
with ostrich feathers, esprits—but the latter 
are most generally adopted. Blond lace 
caps have not varied in shape, but the 
trimming of the front has somewhat dimi- 
nished in breadth. The fashionable co- 
lours are different shades of brown, all ofa 
rich kind ; rose colour, lead colour, green, 
and canary colour. 
STATEMENT OF FASHIONS AT PARIS, IN 
OCTOBER. 

Notwithstanding the lateness of the 
season, chaly continues in favour in prome- 
nade dress: it is, however, only worn 
when the weather is favourable, and always 
with a shawl. There is, indeed, at this 
moment, quite a rage for shawls: those of 
China crape are still partially worn, but 
the cashmeres de Lyon are more in request ; 
they are the best imitation that has yet 
been produced of the real cashmeres. 

Silk dresses, of the pelisse-gown kind, 
are fashionable both for the promenade and 
for the morning dress ; they are composed 
of plain gros de Naples, are closed in front 
with a high corsage, which sets close to the 
shape, and is nearly concealed by a pele- 
rine pointed behind, and with the ends, 
which are also pointed, crossing under the 
ceinture in front. The sleeve is of the 
gigot shape. A falling collar, trimmed 
with a triple fall of lace, and a cashmere 
scarf, with very rich ends, are usually 
worn with these dresses. 

Public promenade bonnets are composed 
either of moire, or gros des Indes ; they are 
usually of light colours, or rather, we should 
say, of full but not dark colours ; Swedish- 
blue, and rose, are the favourite hues, 
The brims of bonnets are somewhat deeper 
but not so close as they were in the sum- 
mer, except at the ears. There is nothing 
decided as to their ornaments; some being 
trimmed with feathers, others with flowers, 
and a still greater number with ribands, 
which are disposed in a variety of ways: 
the most novel consists of a cluster of bows 
without ends, placed near the top of the 
crown, on the left side, and a.smaller orna- 
ment, of the same description, laid on the 
brim, but close to the bottom of the crown 
on the right ; they are united by a band of 
folded riband, passed from one to the 
other. 

High dresses, of the pelisse kind, com- 
posed of moire, or of satin d’Egypte, are 
much in favour in half dress, particularly 
for morning visits ; they are made in gene- 
ral in a very showy style, nearly, but not 
quite, up to the throat, and with a round 
pelerine, which is embroidered in different 
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coloured silks, or else cut round in dents de 
scie, each of which has a single leaf rather 
highly raised, embroidered in the centre. 
The sleeve, of the gigot form, is terminated 
by a cuff turned up in a single point, and 

ways ornamented to correspond with the 

lerine ; sometimes, but rarely, the dress 
is embroidered round the front. 

Hats are more in favour than bonnets 
in half dress, though we still see a good 
many of the latter, of the capote shape, but 
with round and rather wide brims, which 
are frequently finished with a curtain veil 
of blond lace. The inside of the brim is 
decorated with coques of riband, or else 
with a riband placed en ceur, and edged 
with narrow blond lace, set in with little 
fulness. The crown is ornamented either 
with feathers or flowers ; the latter is inter- 
mixed, and generally shaded with blond lace 
of alight pattern; this style of ornament 
is novel, and produces a very pretty effect. 

Hats continue of the same form and size 
as in the winter; they are trimmed with 
bouquets of ostrich feathers, so placed as to 
fall in various directions, or else boujuets 
of, cocks’ feathers, disposed in the style of 
esprits. A good many have the crown orna- 
mented with blond lace draperies. 
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Some new materials, as gaze d’Ainn 
satin de Russia, and gaze Polonais ae 
recently been introduced in evening . 
the gauzes are figured, and of a very ric, 
description; as is also the satin: the 
latter has, as yet, been very little e. 
ployed, but it is expected that it will be 
very fashionable. Evening dresses hay. 
the corsage always en ceur: the ceur js 
formed either by blond lace, or by a lappel ) 
which, turning back, and being arrange, 
very full upon the shoulder, forms an epay. 
lette: it is edged either with effile, or 
with blond lace. Long sleeves are s;\' 
very frequently adopted for social parties, 
but short ones are, upon the whole, more 
general ; they are of the beret shape, and 
several are finished, en manchette, with 
blond lace. 

The hair parted in the centre of the fore. 
head, combed back on each side, and 
turned up in moderately high bows on the 
summit of the head, is the most fashionable 
style of coiffure en cheveux: it is always or- 
namented with flowers. 

Fashionable colours are Feiulle d’ Acanthe 
Aventurine, citron, rose-colour, and Swed 
ish-blue. 








BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

Ar Kneller Hall, Whitton, the lady of 
Charles Calvert, Esq. MP. for the borough 
of Southwark, of a daughter. At Wands- 
worth, the lady of Archibald Leslie, Esq. of 
a daughter. In Devonshire, the lady of 
Sir Ralph Lopes, Bart. M.P. of a son. 
Lady Georgiana Ryder, of a daughter, at 
the Duke of Beaufort’s, Grosvenor Square. 
The lady of E. H. Cole, Esq. of Twicken- 
ham, of a son and heir. In Portman 
Square, the Hon. Mrs. Montagu, of a 
daughter. At George Town, Demerara, 
the lady of Charles Herbert, Esq. First 
Fiscal of British Guiana, of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

At St. Mary’s Bryanstone Square, H. H. 
Southey, M.D. Physician Extraordinary to 
the Queen, to Clara, youngest daughter 
of the late T. Latham, Esq. of Champion 
Hill, Surrey. At Lee, Kent, Lieut. J. A. 
Gilbert, Royal Artillery, to Emma Owen, 
daughter of the late J. R. Williams, Esq. 
of Lee, Kent. Jolin Warmsley, Esq. of 
the Belvidere Road, to Miss Robinson, of 

ham. At St. Giles’s, Camberwell, 
Charles Harden, of Grove Lane, Camber- 
well, Esq. to Amelia Pyitchard, eldest 
daughter of Josiah Cocke, Esq. « 





DEATHS. 

In Cloyne, Ireland, Mrs. Maginn, aged 62, 
widow of the late John Maginn, Esq. of 
Cork. At Morant Bay, Jamaica, in his 
80th year, Peter Smith, Esq. of Ayrshire, 
North Britain. At Battersea, in her 70th 
year, Elizabeth, relict of the late Joseph 
Benwell, Esq. af Henley on Thames, 
Thomas Stonor, Esq. of Stonor Park, Ox- 
fordshire. At York-gate, C. Connell, Esq. 
in his 82nd year. In Welbeck Street, 
Allen Chatfield, Esq. aged 82. At Offing- 
ton House, Sussex, J. ‘T. Daubuz, Esq. of 
that place, and of Low Layton, Essex, 
aged 74, In Upper Wimpole Street, Lieut.- 
General Malcolm Grant, East India ser- 
vice, aged 69. J. H. North, Esq. Mem- 
ber for Drogheda. At St. Sidwell’s, Ex- 
eter, W. B. Radcliffe, Esq. in his 68th 
year. At Trincomalee, in the island 0! 
Ceylon, Lieutenant Edward Tindal, of the 
Royal Artillery. At Brighton, Henry 
Cowd Teed, . of Devonshire Street, 
Portland Place, and of Pivmouth. At 
Ryde, Caroline Frances, fifth daughter o! 
Thomas Bacon, Esq. of Donnington Castle, 
Berkshire. At Huish House, near Blaod- 
ford, Dorset, Martha, relict of Harry Par 
nell, Esq. Post Cuptain, R. N. 





